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FOR THE TERCENTENARY OF QUAKERISM 


RECORDING THE RISE OF TRUTH 
By Henry J. Capspury* 


ee HE slothful man roasteth not that which he took in 
hunting.” So wrote a biblical sage centuries ago. Many 
a scholar knows how applicable the proverb is to his 
own temptation. To collect your information, to catch the facts, 
is so much more fun than to dress them up in orderly form, to 
finish them off in a publishable book or article for permanent 
record or public consumption. 


In the case of early Quaker historiography one observes a 
similar lag. There was assiduity to assemble the data, but great 
delay, or permanent neglect in making them available. Hence 
the rough materials about the rise of Quakerism were much more 
abundant than the early and systematic presentation of them. 
The reasons for this lag or lapse are not altogether clear. I 
have no intention of implying by my text that it was due to sloth. 
Other reasons suggest themselves—the sheer difficulty of sifting 
and compilation, the rapidly changing circumstances of the 
Society, both inward and outward, absence of historical perspect- 
tive in the later generation, and tastes in Quaker literature alien 


*Henry J. Cadbury, Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard 
University, is well-known to readers of the BULLETIN. He has recently 
written an account of George Fox’s later years, to be published as an 
appendix in the forthcoming edition of Fox’s Journal, edited by John L. 
Nickalls. 
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to the analysis of the Quaker past. The personal journal as a 
literary genre continues in the epigonous generation, but it is 
individual and self-analytical. It makes little contribution to 
the social history of a religious movement, as it shows little 
interest therein. 

The zeal of George Fox in accumulating historical material 
is for his time and his own education rather extraordinary. 
Either he alone or Friends collectively under his influence were 
assiduous in collecting, recording, and preserving several types 
of materials useful for later history writing. In some cases the 
motives were contemporary. Thus the elaborate system of meet- 
ing records, including births, marriages, and deaths, was partly 
in imitation of other church records and partly protective. It 
served to defend Friends from charges of irregularity, promis- 
cuity, and illegitimacy. Their enemies admired it and subse- 
quent genealogists have wondered at its widespread currency 
and completeness. 


Records of sufferings were regularly reported to London 
and there compiled. In time they filled forty-four folio volumes 
of manuscript." They were intended to honor the sufferers. 
They were again and again made the basis of appeal to the 
government. But the persecutors regarded them askance, since 
they reflected by name on informers, complainants, sheriffs, and 
judges. 

Fox projected a book of “Lives of Friends in the Ministry.” 
This was to honor them after their death, and to hold up to the 
survivors their example of godly living and service. It was 
never completed. The memorials prepared by meetings for 
their deceased members continued this practice. The printed 
outcome was individual “Testimonies” and Piety Promoted. 


Autobiographical record was used in these later printed 
works’ and indeed had long been encouraged by Fox. In 1676, 
the year to which so much historical self-consciousnss belongs, 


1 Not to mention fuller collections in the several counties, of which a 
printed sample is Record of the Sufferings of Quakers in Cornwall, 
1655-1686, ed. Norman Penney (London, 1928). 

2 Joseph Smith, Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books (London, 
1867), II, 706-731. 
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he wrote from Swarthmoor Hall to the Yearly Meeting in 
London: 

And now Friends, all you that have been ancient labourers, 
and have known the dealings of the Lord these twenty years 
(more or less) as I have often said to you, to draw up what 
you can, of that which the Lord hath carried you through by 
his power, the passages and sufferings; and how by the Lord 
you have been supported from the first.* 


Following a local arrangement was the elaborate plan to 
secure a record of the first Publishers of Truth. I find no 
evidence of its extension beyond England and Wales. Who 
initiated the plan I do not know. I have reason to associate it 
with William Penn.* But the Yearly Meeting of May 1676 


formulated five or six questions somewhat as follows:° 


1. That Friends of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of 
each County be reminded to keep an exact account among 
themselves of those that first brought the message of glad 
tidings among them. 


2. That their sufferings (to wit, of those first messengers) 
whether at steeple-huuses, market-places, or otherwise be 
also recorded. 


. What Friends first received them and their message. 


. To keep a record of the names, travels, and unblameable 
conversations of all the ablest ministers that are deceased. 


5. What judgment fell upon persecutors. 
6. What persecutors have repented and turned to Truth. 


This request was periodically repeated in various forms for 
nearly fifty years, up to 1720, and urgent efforts were made to 
have replies sent up to London. In the end ninety manuscripts 


3 Swarthmoor, 28th of 2nd month, 1676, printed in Journal (ed. 
1694), p. 414; (Bi-cent, ed.), II, 242. 

* Bulletin of Friends Historical Association, XXXIII (1944), 67-72. 

5 First Publishers of Truth, ed. Norman Penney (1907), p. 1, where 
only three are given; for the fourth, fifth and sixth “particulars” see 
pp. 24ff. (cf. 325) and 145f.; and Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, XXXI, 4, 14, 16, 18, 19. 
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were assembled there, but they were not published as a group 
until 1907!° 

One feature of this questionnaire, beside the record of de- 
ceased Friends, was the subject of a special collection, furthered 
by George Fox and perhaps largely autobiographical, ““The 
Book of Examples,” rehearsing the judgments that fell upon 
persecutors.’ It is now lost. 

Also lost but somewhat better known is the “Book of 
Miracles.”” It represents just the converse of the preceding 
compilation. These two and the book of sufferings accord well 
with the literary temper of the time, in which there was a taste 
for martyrology, stories of deliverance, and the equally edifying 
accounts of disasters upon the wicked. 

In addition to these general but classified collections, two 
kinds of similar material had spontaneously arisen. First, in 
connection with Friends’ suffering under persecution, scores of 
different pamphlets had been issued for immediate use—to ap- 
peal for public sympathy or for official justice or clemency. An 
impressive list of them is to be found under “Sufferings” in 
Joseph Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Friends Books.’ Un- 
doubtedly a substantial collection of them has from early times 
been available in Friends’ headquarters in London. 

Second, there was the original correspondence of the early 
Friends themselves, especially of the Publishers of Truth. 
Fortunately a great deal of this was addressed or forwarded to 
either Margaret Fell or George Fox and was by them preserved. 
We call it today the Swarthmore Manuscripts. George Fox, 
probably in 1675-76, went over these letters, endorsing them 
and noting the year. Perhaps he had in mind their use as some 


® The First Publishers of Truth (London, 1907). Some of these 
had been published individually, probably from local archives, from 
which various supplementary records have been gleaned by Norman 
Penney and the present writer. See summary in JFHS, XXXI, 3, and 
additions, 4-20; XXXII, 51-53; XXXVI, 52-58. 

? Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers (Philadelphia, 1939) 
p. 13. 

* George Fox’s “Book of Miracles,” ed. Henry J. Cadbury (Cam- 
bridge, 1948). 

"Il, 644-686. 
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kind of annals. There are hints of arrangement by years in some 
summaries of missionary work for the years 1649 to 1657 that 
Fox dictated at that time to Thomas Lower. That the annual 
arrangement was a convenient editorial one is shown by the 
“Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers,” and in John 
Whiting’s Persecution Expos’d. While the Swarthmore Manu- 
scripts contain much that is purely inner and personal, they 
usually include narrative of events called “passages.” Some of 
them were copied into books, but they remain chiefly in their 
original state as separate letters. They may not be the whole of 
the material once available at Swarthmoor Hall, but, taking all 
known parts of the collection together with Fox’s own narrative 
remains, they will justify Fox’s description of them as fitted to 
make “a history of passages of the spreading of Truth which 
will be a brave thing.”””” 

Of all these materials what proximate use was made by 
English Friends? The Journal of George Fox was handsomely 
published in 1694 containing his own narrative as dictated up 
to 1675 but much padded, especially after that date, with in- 
serted documents, mainly edifying or apologetic epistles. This 
book became the backbone of all second-hand accounts of the 
rise of Quakerism thereafter. 

That the material on sufferings was from the start intended 
for publication is made clear in Barclay’s Apology (1676) 
which refers (Proposition XV, Section 6) to “much and many 
kind of sufferings thus patiently borne, which to rehearse would 
make a volume of itself, which may in due time be published 
to the nations (for we have them upon record).” In 1753 after 
“industrious application for many years” and after issuing in 
1733-38 a smaller Abstract up to 1660 in three octavo volumes, 
Joseph Besse produced his huge Collection of the Sufferings of 
the People called Quakers up to 1689 in two folio volumes. 

There were still in progress sufficient sufferings of the 
Quakers to give this summary of like experiences in early times 


10 Camb. Jnl., 11, 350. That similar correspondence once existed else- 
where is suggested by such letters as survive in smaller collections, e.g. 
the Aldam MSS; Letters to William Dewsbury and Others, ed. H. J. 
Cadbury (JFHS Supplement No. 22, 1948) ; the Colchester MSS. 
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a contemporary interest. The Journal of Fox was also congenial 
to Quaker tastes, as the demand for new editions and the publi- 
cation of other biographical Quaker volumes show. Yet in the 
main there was no substantial curiosity about Quaker origins 
in the periods of toleration and quietism which followed. 
General histories of Quakerism were not written in any place 
that Quakerism would count as a Quaker center — not in 
London, nor Bristol, nor Philadelphia, not in Ireland nor 
in Rhode Island. Not before the present century did any 
English author undertake such an enterprise, as far as 
we know. Local histories were officially projected quite early 
in both Ireland and Pennsylvania, but they also faltered. Thomas 
Wight compiled a manuscript of Irish Quaker history up to 
1700 under instruction of the National Meeting at that time. 
Finally in 1751 it was brought down to date and published by 
John Rutty. In Philadelphia also the Yearly Meeting was in- 
terested quite early in having its history preserved and written. 
The materials collected passed through the hands of one person 
after another until before his death in 1776 Samuel Smith com- 
piled a manuscript account down to about 1732. This was finally 
published in eighteen instalments in a periodical in 1830-31," 
but never republished. To this day there is nothing like a full 
history of Philadelphia Quakerism. And it was an Englishman, 
James Bowden, who as late as 1850-54 first published a History 
of Friends in America. 

In contrast to this indifference to historical self-portraiture 
in the principal Quaker areas stand out two writings in Holland. 
Gerard Croese, himself no Friend, conceived the idea of writing 
a “General History of the Quakers.””’ He speaks of it on his 
English title-page as “a work never attempted before in Eng- 
lish.” Willem Sewel of Amsterdam, a Friend in good standing, 
published first in Dutch in 1717 his well-known history, which 

'' The Register of Pennsylvania, ed. Samuel Hazard, VI and VII. 
It is the second portion of his MS History of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania but includes Friends of New Jersey “as constituting one Yearly 
Meeting.” See his History of the Province of Pennsylvania, ed. William 
M. Mervine (Philadelphia, 1913), pp. iii, iv, ix, x; R. M. Jones, et al., 


The Quakers in the American Colonies (London, 1911), p. 546. 
* Latin, 1695 and 1703; English, 1696; German, 1696. 
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in its English translation served as the standard history of our 
Society from 1722 for about two hundred years. This is not 
the place to describe these works, their character, their relation 
to each other and the sources employed. The reader is recom- 
mended to peruse Sewel’s own preface, in which he deals with 
these subjects, and to consult William I. Hull’s Willem Sewel of 
Amsterdam (1933). 


As we wonder at the historical indifference of Friends 
elsewhere we also ask what created greater interest in Holland 
and at so early a time. Croese was already at work on his 
history before the death of Fox in 1691 and Sewel certainly not 
much later.’* Perhaps the answer is to be found in the greater 
self-consciousness of Friends across the Channel. In England 
Quakerism was well-known and increasingly respectable. In 
Holland it had long been and continued long to be a gazing- 
stock and a public curiosity. Croese exploited this feature to 
write a bizarre and racy if somewhat inaccurate account. Sewel’s 
motive was to reduce to sober and balanced narrative, in the 
context of contemporary secular history, the rise, increase, and 
progress of the sect that in Amsterdam was exposed to the 
travelers and sightseers of all Europe. 


As exceptions to the early absence of British Quaker histori- 
ography'* may be mentioned two essays, written appropriately 
one by George Fox and one by William Penn. Fox’s was written 
or more probably “dictated from his own mouth to his amanuen- 
sis a little before his death” and “sent to Holland at the desire 
of a historian there, to be printed in Latin.” This means it 
was intended for G. Croese’s work above mentioned; but slight, 
though identifiable use was made by Croese of Fox’s memoran- 
dum. It has never been printed, though I fully intend to do so. 
The copy of it which exists contains perhaps fifteen thousand 


13[n 1717 he says “after a labor of more than five and twenty 
years.” His collecting of material went back to his visit to England in 
1668. 

14 There are tantalizing references to a lost History presumably in 
MS by Oliver, son of Elizabeth Hooton, one of Fox’s first converts. It 
apparently started recording events well before Quakerism itself really 
began. 
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words. One form of its title is “A History of the Rise of 
Friends and the Progress of Truth.” 

Though it has nothing of polish in its style, only the crude 
ruggedness characteristic of Fox, it is an interesting summary. 
Little of it is autobiographical, though Fox refers to Friends 
throughout as “us,” but it contains many of the impersonal 
data in Fox’s Journal. Indeed little of it is not paralleled in 
his later published writing. It begins with his early religious 
experiences, it enumerates the convincement of notable person- 
ages—priests, justices, and ladies. It names many of the first 
publishers and tells their mission fields at home and overseas. 
Theological controversy and religious persecution are reported 
at comparative length. In fact at one time Friends intended 
to use this piece as preface to a history of their sufferings. 
Throughout the essay piquant or unusual details are briefly 
included. 

To one familiar with Fox’s published Journal, as even 
Croese was when he finally completed his history, this essay 
has little new to offer. But taken in itself it is a notable per- 
formance, detailed and comprehensive, rapid and vivid. It 
reflects the nervous style and masterful personality of him who 
could say of the story magna pars fui. There is no frame to 
the picture, nor background material. It is the direct narrative 
of an extrovert. It is sometimes said that those who are making 
history cannot write it, and vice versa. The limitation implied 
in the saying was not the limitation of George Fox. Of course his 
non-Quaker readers now and even then might need more per- 
spective than he gives them. In this essay he shows at least 
an understanding of what were the principal outlines of the 
rise of Quakerism as every historian has had to treat them. 

Penn’s corresponding effort is of course his Rise and 
Progress. Its title at least is very similar. In many ways it 
is the antithesis of Fox’s essay. Though twice as long, it scarcely 
mentions by name a person or place, except in part of the third 
quarter of it, which deals explicitly with George Fox. For it 
was written originally as a preface to Fox’s published Journal 
(1694). In this way both essays are linked with a single 
personality. But Penn wrote for publication, with experience as 
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an author and particularly as an advocate. As the most recent 
editor of the piece has said: 

Both as speaker and writer, Penn was a born exhorter. He 
seldom misses the opportunity to draw his contemporaries away 
from the evil and urge them toward the good. He does so here 
in the last twenty pages.’® 
The same writer refers later to “the urbanity of [Penn’s] 

style and his broad sympathy.” These are of course different 
from the approach of Fox. Chronologically, Penn draws a long 
bow, as the original title suggests: “‘a summary account of the 
divers dispensations of God to men from the beginning of the 
world to . . . George Fox.” He deals with early Christianity, 
apostasy, and reformation. Especially welcome to the modern 
mind are a few paragraphs in which he sketches movements 
“forerunning Friends’ appearance,” to quote a phrase he uses 
elsewhere. These are the English dissenters, especially the 
Seekers or Family of Love, and the Ranters. His account of 
the faith and practice of the Quakers is well-organized and 
clear. His portrayal of Fox’s character is and deserves to be 
a classic. 

Yet as an essay in history this preface largely belies the 
title of Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers, which 
was later given it, and under which it went through many 
editions in many languages. Penn knew history well, both 
secular and sacred. He could have done what Sewel did to 
fit Quakerism into the larger scene. He, if any English Friend, 
was well-qualified to follow the inspiration of Clio. But even 
for the more usual Quaker type of record, his own autobi- 
ography, he left behind no more than a few discontinuous frag- 
ments.’® Perhaps Penn is no real exception to the failure of 
early Friends to write up their history in their own times. 


15 William W. Comfort, in the preface to Rise and Progress of the 
People called Quakers by William Penn (Philadelphia, 1947), p. ix. 

16 Cf. My Irish Journal by William Penn, ed. Isabel Grubb (London, 
1952), pp. Of. 























1652 IN HISTORY 


CHANGING PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
FOUNDING OF QUAKERISM 


By Freperick B. ToLLes 


ee ISTORY repeats itself,” some wiseacre has said, “and 
historians repeat each other.” On the superficial 
level, where makers of epigrams love to dwell, the 
second part of this observation is undoubtedly true—at least as 
true as the first part. What writer on the Quaker botanist John 
Bartram, for example, has failed to quote the Linnaean tribute: 
“the greatest natural botanist in the world”—in spite of a com- 
plete lack of positive evidence that Linnaeus ever used the 
words?’ But on a deeper level, the epigram is just as obviously 
false. Everyone knows that each generation rewrites history, 
that we are constantly singling out new elements in the pattern 
of the past for emphasis, constantly re-interpreting yesterday in 
the light of today. 

A detailed and comprehensive study of Quaker histori- 
ography—a history of Quaker history—would be, I believe, a 
rewarding exercise in scholarship.. This essay is offered as a 
contribution to such a study. It makes no pretense to be exhaus- 
tive or definitive. Its purpose is simply to suggest some 
tentative answers to the question: what have historians, Quaker 
and non-Quaker, made of the founding and the founder of 
Quakerism? 


I 
The early Friends had no doubts about what had happened 
circa 1652 or about what it meant in the light of eternity. It 
was, quite simply, the “rise of Truth,” the revival of primitive 
Christianity after the “long night of apostasy.” Had not the 
Church been sunk for fifteen centuries in corruption? Had it 
not obviously lost its purity, its spirituality, its power and war- 
rant to speak to the condition of man? But now, suddenly, at 
mid-point in the seventeenth century, God had been pleased to 
restore His Church, and George Fox was His chosen instrument. 
It was as simple as that. 
‘See I. Bernard Cohen in /sis, 33 (1941), 537-38. 
12 
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Unquestionably, this conception, in more or less naive form, 
dominated the minds of most primitive Friends from George 
Fox himself on. Psychologically, it provided a powerful 
dynamic for missionary labor. As a theory of history, it re- 
ceived definitive expression at the hands of William Penn in The 
Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers (1694) and 
Primitive Christianity Revived in the Faith and Practice of the 
People Called Quakers (1696). 


Quakerism, according to this view, was not the first or only 
manifestation of pure Christianity since the apostles’ days. 
When the outward Church degenerated, around the time of 
Constantine, wrote Penn, “the True Church fled into the Wilder- 
ness... to a Retired, Solitary, and Lonely state; hidden, and as 
it were, out of Sight of Men, though not out of the World.” Over 
the apostate centuries, this invisible Church made many attempts 
to return. It sent out messengers, like doves from the ark, “but 
the Waters were yet too high, and her Way blocked up, and many 
of her excellent Children, in several Nations and Centuries, fell 


by the Cruelty of Superstition, because they would not fall from 
their Faithfulness to the Truth.” 


The Protestant Reformation had been a hopeful begin- 
ning, a provisional step towards the spiritualization of the 
Church, “but Practice quickly failed; for Wickedness flow’d in 
a little Time.” When Luther and his followers apostatized, 
others appeared, a people “yet more retired and select,” to 
purify the Church. But these reformers—presumably the Cal- 
vinists—degenerated in their turn, and their example “drove 
many a Step farther, and that was into the Water.” For a time, 
the Anabaptists were “a Burning and a Shining Light to other 
Societies.” Yet they too “grew High, Rough, and Self-righteous 
... insomuch that many left them, and all Visible Churches and 
Societies, and Wandred up and down, as Sheep without a 
Shepherd, and as Doves without their Mates; seeking their 
Beloved . . . whom their Souls loved above their Chiefest Joy.” 


In this winsome language, Penn introduces the immediate 
forerunners of Friends—the Seekers and the Family of Love. 
Even this hopeful movement, however, had its lunatic fringe, 
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for, as if to prove corruptio optimi pessima, many “ran out into 
Ranterism.” Then it was that God visited the “benighted and 
bewildred” English nation “with His Glorious Day-spring 
from on High . . . through the Testimony of a Chosen Vessel” — 
the weaver’s son, George Fox.’ The “rise of Truth” was, then, 
an historical climax of the first magnitude. 


Curiously enough, writers unsympathetic to Quakerism 
tended to work within a similar historical framework, though 
they naturally reversed all the values. Quakerism had just as 
long an ancestry in their view as it had in Penn’s, but it was a 
disreputable line. Quakerism to these detractors was only the 
latest, most pestilential form of a recurrent disease that had been 
afflicting the body religious for centuries. “Enthusiasm” was 
one name for this disease. Let Cotton Mather, a learned student 
of ecclesiastical history, speak for this school. Quakerism in 
his eyes was “the Sink of all Heresies . . . the Vomit cast out in 
the By-past Ages, by whole Kennels of Seducers, lick’d up again 
for a New Digestion and once more exposed for the Poisoning 


of Mankind.’ 


Gerard Croese, the first writer to undertake anything like a 
systematic history of Quakerism, accepted this historical diag- 
nosis, though he expressed himself in milder language. Quaker 
doctrine, he wrote, was partly new, partly “taken from some 
ancient Opinions condemned and rejected by the Church, which, 
having lain so long dormant, are revived anew by them.” Some, 
he added, compared the new enthusiasts with the troublemakers 


2 The Rise and Progress of the People Called Quakers in A Collection 
of the Works of William Penn (London, 1726), 1, 862, 863-64. 

® Magnalia Christi Americana; or, The Ecclesiastical History of 
New-England (London, 1702), Book VII, p. 21. Mather, incidentally, 
was not content to claim that pure religion and undefiled had reached 
its apogee in New England Congregationalism; he must also claim for 
his part of the world the origin of Quakerism, its opposite. “I can tell 
the World,” he wrote, “that the First Quakers that ever were in the 
World were certain Fanaticks here in our Town of Salem, who held 
forth almost all the Fancies and Whimsies which a few Years after were 
broached by them that were so called in England ...”. Ibid., p. 22. 
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who plagued the primitive Christians at Corinth.‘ This was to 
give the Quaker tradition as ancient, though not as honorable 
an origin as Friends themselves were inclined to give it. 

Not all writers went back so far to find the sources of 
Quakerism. Over against Penn’s clear suggestion that George 
Fox had consummated Luther’s work stood the mocking state- 
ment of an anonymous writer that Quakerism was “the fag-end 
of the Reformation.” In one way or another, with overtones of 
approval or disapproval, the notion that Quakerism represented 
the logical outcome of Luther’s principles—individualism, the 
right of private judgment, the priesthood of all believers—was 
to gain wide currency in the seventeenth century and later.° 

Another, closely-allied conception, prevalent in the seven- 
teenth century and destined for a long life, was the belief that 
Quakerism was an English manifestation of the Anabaptist 
impulse. William Penn, as we have seen, mentioned the Anabap- 


* The General History of the Quakers (London, 1696). [1], 6-7, 10. 
Monsignor Ronald A. Knox has recently revived this approach. De- 
fining Quakerism as an “enthusiastic” movement, he sets it in a tradition 
which starts with the Corinthian schismatics, comes down through the 
Montanists, Donatists, Albigenses, and other medieval heretics to the 
Anabaptists, continues after the seventeenth century with such groups 
as the Moravians and the Methodists, and is represented today, for 
example, by the followers of Father Divine. Enthusiasm: A Chapter 
in the History of Religion (New York, 1950). Behind the facade of 
scholarly objectivity still lurks the polemic purpose, the disparaging 
attitude. See review in this Bulletin, 40 (1951), 47-49. 

5 R. H., The Character of a Quaker (London, 1671), p. 1. 

6 The idea that Quakerism was rampant individualism, Protestantism 
a outrance, lay behind many seventeenth-century attacks on Friends. 
See, for example, Hell Broke Loose; or, An History of the Quakers 
(London, 1660). R.H., the anonymous writer quoted above, makes 
this allegation, only to contradict it later when he observes that “the 
Quakers . . . throughout England keep themselves up in one entire Body, 
glewed together with a strict unity, as to Affection and correspondence” 
(pp. 15-16). The notion dies hard. Perhaps the best, most widely- 
used college textbook in American history describes the early Friends 
as “the anarchists of the Protestant Reformation” (S. E. Morison and 
H. S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic [4th ed.: New 
York, 1950], I, 73). I have discussed this issue briefly in “The Trans- 
atlantic Community of Friends in the Seventeenth Century,” Hunting- 
ton Library Quarterly, 14 (1951) 239-40, 
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tists as precursors of Friends. Anti-Quaker writers made much 
of the similarities. Extremists among the European Anabaptists 
had given the movement a bad name. The scandals, the atrocities 
of Miinster were more than a century behind when the first 
Quakers appeared in England, but guardians of orthodoxy have 
long memories, and the example of Miinster was immediately 
held up as a horrid warning of what might be expected from 
Friends. This was the burden of the very first book about 
Quakerism to be written in America—Joshua Scottow’s Johannes 
Becoldus Redivivus; or, The English Quaker the German 
Enthusiast Revived (1659).' Everywhere—in England, on the 
continent, in America—alarmists saw in Quakerism a deadly 
parallel, and dreaded, or professed to dread, a recurrence of the 
Anabaptist aberration. 


II 


The eighteenth century found Quaker writers maintaining 
and developing the position of their predecessors, while unsym- 
pathetic authors continued to ring changes on the familiar charge 
of enthusiasm. Among secular writers, however, a third opinion 


began to merge—that the rise of Friends marked a new chapter 
in the history of human liberty, a forward step in the march of 
progress, an advance in the enlightenment of mankind. 


Willem Sewel was destined to be perhaps the most influential 
of all Quaker historians, at least until the twentieth century. In 
his famous history, first published in Dutch in 1717, he accepted 
and elaborated the notions of the “long night of apostasy,” of 
Quakerism as the consummation of the Protestant Revolt. He 
pushed the beginnings of the reform movement back to John 
Huss, mentioned certain Dutch and French rebels, equipped 
Quakerism with a full complement of English forerunners— 
Cranmer and Ridley the Reformers, Joan Bocher the Anabaptist 
martyr, Robert Browne and Henry Barrow the Independents, 
finally the Seekers.* In all this, Sewel was only filling in the 


7See Henry J. Cadbury, “An Early American Writer against 
Quakerism,” BULLETIN oF FRIENDS HistoricAL AssociATION, 20 (1931), 
5-13. 

* History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian People 
Called Quakers, Book 1. 
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outline provided by Penn. George Fox’s appearance on the stage 
was still the climactic event of modern religious history. The 
specifying of so many predecessors, however, robbed that 
appearance of some of its dramatic quality. 

John Gough, writing in 1789, carried the process still 
further. His account of the movements leading up to Fox’s 
appearance was a paraphrase, considerably expanded, of Penn’s. 
Drawing on historians like Hume and Robertson, he made 
explicit reference to the twelfth-century Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses, to John Wyclif and the Lollards, to Huss and Luther, 
to the English Reformers, the Puritans, the Brownists, the 
Baptists. There is no change in the basic conception; the 
prologue has merely been lengthened, the dramatis personae 
extended. 

For sophisticated eighteenth-century Englishmen _ the 
Quakerism of George Fox was sufficiently damned by being 
labeled “enthusiasm.” The term connoted emotionalism, the 
abandonment of poise, restraint, decorum, the glorification of 
irrationality. In one word it summed up everything the Age of 
Reason detested. It was analyzed and deprecated by Addison in 
a Spectator paper (No. 201), pilloried by Shaftesbury in his 
Letter concerning Enthusiasm. It became something more than 
an academic and historical problem towards the middle of the 
century when it reappeared in the Methodist movement, which 
many saw with horror as a revival of Quaker emotionalism. 

The Reverend Theophilus Evans, an Anglican clergyman, 
based his History of Modern Enthusiasm (1st edition, 1752) on 
the postulate that the true heir, the closest modern approximation 
of the primitive Church was a national establishment like the 
Church of England. Naturally, he had little use for Quakerism, 
for it was “the very Reverse of this, as a Glass so contrived as 
to represent all Objects topsy-turvy. It cancels the positive 
Ordinances of Jesus Christ, and lays them aside as superfluous, 
and daringly censures the first Ages of the Church next after the 
Apostles to be nothing else but the Days of Darkness and 
Ignorance.” Holding this jaundiced view of Quakerism, Evans 


® A History of the People Called Quakers, Introduction. 
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could find little good to say of its founder. George Fox, he 
wrote, was “a poor Mechanick, of so dull and heavy Parts, yet 
fierce and sullen, that he was scarce Master of Common Sense, 
and so destitute of Erudition that he could scarce write.””"” 

David Hume, whose History of England was standard for 
many years, reflected a similar attitude. George Fox and the 
first Friends to him were fanatics, enthusiasts, objects for 
ridicule. He admitted that their patience and fortitude under 
persecution “begat compassion, admiration, esteem.” But he 
could attribute Fox’s public ministry, his organizing the Society 
of Friends, to no higher motive than a desire for attention. 
“When he had been sufficiently consecrated in his own imagina- 
tion” —Hume is writing of Fox’s period of “seeking’—‘he felt 
that the fumes of self-applause soon dissipate, if not continually 
supplied by the admiration of others; and he began to seek 
proselytes.””"" 

Meanwhile, across the Channel, the basis was being laid for 
a different assessment of early Quakerism and its place in the 
history of human thought. A new conception of the Quaker 
emerged in French literature—in Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, 
the writers of what we call the “Enlightenment.” These men 
rejected the old stereotype of the Quaker as enthusiast, and 
replaced it with a new one—the Quaker as child of nature, the 
exponent of a “natural religion” akin to Deism. Simplicity, 
tolerance, freedom from ritual and superstition, the egalitarian, 
humanitarian, pacifist aspects of Quakerism were salient fea- 
tures in the new stereotype.’” The philosophes, to be sure, 
focused their attention on William Penn and the Pennsylvania 
experiment rather than on Fox and the founding of the sect. 


' 2nd ed.: London, 1759, pp. 73, 75. Monsignor Knox in his 
history of enthusiasm, would subscribe to much in Evans’ analysis, 
but hardly to the curious claim that Quakerism “had its first Rise from 
the Contrivance of Bapists,” that it was indeed “an accursed Weed of 
their planting” (p. 80)! 

"The History of England (London, 1871), Ill, 498, 499. The 
volume containing the references to Fox first appeared in 1756. 

'? Edith Philips, The Good Quaker in French Legend (Philadelphia, 

1932). 
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Still, they opened the way for a new evaluation of the historic 
role of Quakerism. 
Ill 

Two nineteenth-century Quaker historians may be chosen 
to illustrate how the standard Quaker view persisted. Wagstaff, 
writing in 1845, hinted at a theory (which he did not develop in 
detail) that the history of the Christian Church was a record 
of conflict between “Spirituality” and “Formalism.” But the 
family tree which he worked out for the Society of Friends 
differed from Sewel’s and Gough’s in one respect only—he 
carried it back to the pre-Christian sect of Essenes. Except for 
this, Wagstaff’s list of precursors offered no novelties." 

Samuel Janney in 1859 drew his information on the early 
Church from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, but his roster of 
“faithful witnesses’—forerunners of Friends—contained no 
more surprises than Wagstaff’s. At one point, however, the two 
diverged. To Janney the infiltration of Neo-Platonic ideas was 
a major cause of apostasy and corruption in the Church. By 
this “chimerical philosophy,” he wrote, Christian ministers were 
led away from the simple religion of Christ, the “pure milk of 
the gospel,” and induced to feed upon the “empty husks of 
scholastic theology.”"* To Wagstaff, only a few years earlier, 
Neo-Platonism had been “‘a very important preparation for the 
spread of Christianity.”’’ And in the writings of Rufus M. 
Jones, many years later, the Neo-Platonic tradition was to 
appear again as one of the springs which fed the main current 
of Christian mysticism, and thereby prepared the way for 
Quakerism.”® 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, when Wagstaff and 
Janney wrote, the Quaker version of Quaker beginnings had lost 
much of its dramatic quality from constant retelling. But in the 
pages of certain effusive non-Quaker writers, it suddenly 


13 William R. Wagstaff, A History of the Society of Friends (New 
York, 1845), pp. vii-lvi, 1-3. 

1* History of the Religious Society of Friends from Its Rise to the 
Year 1828 (Philadelphia, 1859-68), I, 33-34. 

1° Wagstaff, p. xi. 

16 Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909), chaps. IV, VI. 
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acquired a new drama, a new significance. German romantic 
philosophy and American romantic democracy were the 
catalysts. 

Herr Professor Diogenes Teufelsdroeckh, Thomas Carlyle’s 
mouthpiece in Sartor Resartus, discovered in the life of George 
Fox “perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modern History,” 
an incident exceeding in importance “the Diet of Worms. . . the 
Battle of Austerlitz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any other Battle.” 
This notable incident was not, to be sure, the founding of the 
Society of Friends, but Fox’s “making to himself a suit of 
Leather.” Carlyle’s rather tiresome “Clothes Philosophy” dic- 
tated his choice of this particular incident. But the important 
point was that for Carlyle Fox was a “great man,” whose 
greatness consisted in the simple but pregnant fact that he “was 
a Man,” that he stood “on the adamantine basis of his Manhood, 
casting aside all props and shoars.””*’ Carlyle’s little rhapsody 
on Fox amid the leather parings undoubtedly did much to 
bring the Founder of Quakerism to the notice of British and 
American intellectuals.’* Primarily, it was Fox’s dynamic per- 
sonality and his doctrine of the Inner Light—which seemed to 
anticipate German Transcendental philosophy—that attracted 
Carlyle. 

George Bancroft, the American historian, was not so obsessed 
by the glamour of the “great man.” His obsession was with the 
little man, with democracy. Every volume of his vast History of 
the United States, it was said, voted for Andrew Jackson. Never- 
theless, he yielded nothing to his Scottish contemporary when it 
came to throwing a cosmic significance around the origins of 
Quakerism. “The rise of the people called Quakers,” he wrote 


7 The Works of Thomas Carlyle (New York, 1903-04), I, 166, 168. 
Sartor Resartus appeared first in periodical form in 1833-34. 

** Cf. Emerson’s “An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man; as... Quakerism, of George Fox.” Emerson had discovered the 
Founder of Quakerism for himself as early as 1832, but his lecture 
on Fox in 1835 (in a series on “great men”) may well have owed some- 
thing to Carlyle’s inspiration. Emerson wrote a preface to the first 
edition in book form of Sartor Resartus in 1836. See Frederick B. 
Lene “Emerson and Quakerism,” American Literature, 10 (1938), 
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grandiloquently, “‘is one of the memorable events in the history 
of man. It marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an inalienable birth- 
right.” 

Bancroft’s conception of human history was as simple and 
at the same time as dramatic as William Penn’s. To him the 
central thread was the inexorable growth of freedom. In 1652, 
he believed, “the moment was arrived when the plebeian mind 
should make its boldest effort to escape from hereditary 
prejudices; when the freedom of Bacon, the enthusiasm of Wick- 
liffe, and the politics of Wat Tyler, were to gain the highest unity 
in a sect.” Such a sect, wrote the good Jacksonian Democrat, 
“could arise only among the common people.” The Quaker 
principle of the Inner Light contained a “moral revolution”; it 
established “‘absolute freedom of mind.” It was “philosophy 
summoned from the cloister, the college, and the saloon, and 
planted among the most despised of people.”””” 

It was a far cry from this democratic paean to the super- 
cilious and ill-natured strictures of Macaulay, which appeared 
in print less than a score of years later. Macaulay, who became 
notorious for his consistently derogatory treatment of William 
Penn, did not spare George Fox. In language that recalled 
Hume and the eighteenth-century critics of enthusiasm, he wrote 
that Fox’s intellect was “in the most unhappy of all states, that 
is to say, too much disordered for liberty, and not sufficiently 
disordered for Bedlam.” In himself, the Founder of Quakerism 
was absurd, a fit companion for cranks like Lodowick Muggleton 
and Joanna Southcote—ignorant, virtually illiterate, eccentric, 
fanatical, blasphemous. Fox could not be dismissed, however, 
because he attracted to himself men of higher attainments like 
Barclay and Penn, who polished his “rude doctrines . . . into a 
form somewhat less shocking into good sense and good taste.””° 

19 History of the United States (Boston, 1845-93) , II, 330, 334, 337. 
Bancroft’s discussion of early Quakerism was part of his chapter on 
Pennsylvania. It appeared in print in 1837, just a year after the publi- 
cation of Sartor Resartus in America. 

20 The History of England from the Accession of James the Second, 


ed. C. H. Firth (London, 1913-15), IV, 1991, 1996. The volume con- 
taining Macaulay’s comments on Fox first appeared in 1855. 
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Still, in the eyes of a critic like Macaulay, little good could be 
expected from a movement which originated in the disordered 
brain of a brawling near-Bedlamite like Fox. 

Later nineteenth-century historians tended on the whole 
towards the position of Bancroft and Carlyle. Their attitudes, 
however, were less colored by romanticism, more thoroughly 
informed by a scientific spirit. David Masson and Samuel R. 
Gardiner can speak for the historians of this era. 

Masson, a friend of Carlyle, wrote a biography of Milton 
which was also a panorama of the poet’s times. He knew too 
much about the intellectual and spiritual milieu of seventeenth- 
century England to believe the Quakers unique. Their theology 
was largely that of the other “fervid Evangelical sects,” he wrote; 
their doctrine of the Inner Light they shared with the Seekers 
and the followers of Jacob Boehme; their anti-clericalism was 
akin to that of the Anabaptists. They stood out from the ruck 
of sectaries in only two respects—their consistency and their 
courage. Because of these qualities Masson could never think 
of the Society of Friends without reverently raising his hat. 


Quakerism “in its kernel”—here Masson agreed with Penn and 
Sewel—was “the revived Christian morality of meekness, piety, 


2921 


benevolence, purity, truthfulness, peacefulness, and passivity. 

Gardiner, twenty years later, also saw Quakerism against 
its seventeenth-century background. “Fox’s doctrines,” he wrote 
in his voluminous History of the Commonwealth and Protector- 
ate “ . . . was but the quintessence of Puritan protest against 
external formality, though he carried his opinions into practice 
with greater consistency than other Puritans.” At the same time, 
Fox and the Quakers recoiled from the “intellectual rigidities 
of Calvinism.” Gardiner did not speculate on the remote origins 
of the Children of the Light. He was content to fix their relation- 
ship to their immediate spiritual environment—and he did it 
with a paradox: the early Quakers were at once ultra-Puritans 
and anti-Puritans.”* 

*1 The Life of John Milton, Narrated in Connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of His Time (London, 1877). V, 
22.25, 

*2 London, 1897, II, 20, 21. 
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Certain contemporaries of Masson and Gardiner developed 
a special interpretation of Quaker origins which looked back to 
an argument that had been popular with anti-Quaker writers 
in the seventeenth-century and forward to one that would be 
a favorite of sociologists in the twentieth. William Tallack in 
1868 and Robert Barclay in 1876 argued and documented the 
case for Anabaptist influence. Barclay was able to trace the 
concept of the Inner Light back through the English Baptists 
and Dutch Mennonites to Caspar Schwenkfeld, Luther's contem- 
porary. The greater part of his vast, chaotic Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, however, he dedicated 
to proving another proposition: that the meetings for discipline 
which George Fox began organizing in 1652 “were either 
constituted upon the principles of the earliest English General 
Baptist or Mennonite Churches, or had a common origin in the 
scheme of Church government and discipline originally received 
by Menno from the Swiss Baptists. ...”** One of the oldest 
theories of Quaker origins now had a considerable weight (Bar- 
clay’s book alone weighs five pounds!) of scholarly evidence 
behind it. 

IV 

The first half of the twentieth century was to see the rise 
and popularization of two relatively new, somewhat divergent 
trends. One arose within the Society of Friends, and tended to 
displace or at least modify the older version of the “rise of 
Truth” in Quaker texts. A philosopher’s account, concerned 
with “man thinking,” it appealed to a generation of college- 
trained Friends. The other interpretation arose from the 
sociologists, and appealed to an age that conceived of history 
as the story of man in society. Conventional historians added 
little to the accounts and explanations given by their predeces- 
sors. 

We may start with a distinguished representative of the latter 
group. George Macaulay Trevelyan in 1904 showed that he 
had read Robert Barclay the Younger when he wrote that 


*8 London, 1876, pp. 247-48, 352. Tallack had developed a similar 
thesis in his George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Baptists (London, 
1868). 
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George Fox “gathered up, certainly from the General Baptists, 
perhaps also from the Family of Love and the Diggers, ideas 
which had in the course of long generations travelled to England 
from Silesia and far Germany, by way of the Mennonite com- 
munities of Holland.” He echoed Gardiner when he observed 
that “the ‘inner light’ was at once the outcome and the counter- 
check of the Puritan Bible-worship.”** There was nothing of 
Macaulay’s bitter scorn in the comment which his great--nephew 
later made on the Quakers. “‘England,” wrote Trevelyan in 
1942, “‘may well be proud of having produced and perpetuated 
them. The Puritan pot had boiled over, with much heat and 
fury; when it had cooled and been poured away, this precious 
sediment was left at the bottom.” 

The most learned, most tireless, most influential twentieth- 
century interpreter of Quaker origins was Rufus M. Jones. With 
assistance from William C. Braithwaite, Amelia Mott Gummere, 
and Isaac Sharpless, he carried out in many volumes a scheme 
originally conceived by the English Friend John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree: to treat the history of Quakerism as “an experiment in 
spiritual religion.”** Seven solid volumes in the “Rowntree 
Series” and innumerable other books and articles stand as a 
monument to the vision of one Friend and the indefatigable 
labors of another. 


A special view of the nature and meaning of early Quakerism 
was implicit in the Rowntree-Jones project from the beginning. 
The movement which George Fox founded in 1652, according 
to this view, was an outburst of religious mysticism; as such it 
was “part of a very much wider religious movement which had 
for many years been gathering volume and intensity,” the 


*4 England under the Stuarts (12th ed.: New York, 1925), pp. 312, 
314. 

*° English Social History (London, 1942), p. 267. On one point 
Trevelyan reversed himself between 1904 and 1942. In England under 
the Stuarts he wrote that Fox’s views “were not those of the religious 
revivals which for 300 years have constantly recurred in lower English 
society” (p. 313). In his English Social History, however, he says that 
“the nature of early Quakerism . . . was a popular revivalism . . . making 
converts by thousands among the common people (p. 267). 

*6 Studies in Mystical Religion, p. vi. 
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resultant of many “streams of mystical life” converging on Com- 
monwealth England from sources remote in time and place.” 
In book after book Rufus Jones traced these streams of mystical 
life back to their springs. In Paul and John, in the Montanists 
and Neo-Platonists, in Dionysius the Areopagite and John 
Scotus Erigena, in Eckhart and Tauler, the Friends of God and 
the Brethren of the Common Life, he found distant precursors 
of Fox and the early Friends. In the “spiritual reformers”— 
Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, Castellio, Schwenkfeld, above 
all, Jacob Boehme—he found closer affinities. In Everard and 
Winstanley, in the Cambridge Platonists and the Family of Love 
he found still more immediate influences. He acknowledged that 
Fox was probably “unaware of his immense debt” to all these 
forerunners. 

He did not originate the ideas which his movement incarnated, but 
he personally discovered them, identified himself with them, poured his 
life through them, and with his integrated and kindled personality be- 
came the organizer of a new type of mystical society that was admirably 
fitted to be the carrier and distributor of this accumulated stock of 
spiritual truth .... °° 

The invisible Church of William Penn, “retired, solitary 
and lonely,” had become an immense cloud of witnesses, a 
mighty tradition with innumerable exponents over the centuries, 
all its spiritual power coming to focus around 1652 on George 


Fox and the Children of the Light. 


The second major trend in twentieth-century interpretation 
stemmed from the seminal work of the German sociologist Max 
Weber and the more detailed explorations of his disciple Ernst 


27R. M. Jones, Introduction to W. C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings 
of Quakerism (London, 1912), p. xxv; idem, Mysticism and Democracy 
in the English Commonwealth (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 136. 

*8 Mysticism and Democracy, pp. 140, 141. Some scholars have 
recently ventured to take issue with this mystical interpretation. Geoffrey 
Nuttall, for example, finds early Quakerism to be not a product of 
imported ideas but a natural flowering out of the soil of seventeenth- 
century Calvinism, “the carrying forward of a development already 
well advanced within radical Puritanism.” More particularly, he re- 
gards the case for Boehme’s influence as “specious.” The Holy Spirit 
in Puritan Faith and Experience (Oxford, 1946), pp. 150-51, 16. 
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Troeltsch. These writers saw Quakerism as a social movement, 
a manifestation of the “sect” ideal as opposed to that of the 
“church,” the social expression in seventeenth-century England 
of the perennial dream of “all the oppressed and idealistic 
groups within the lower classes.” This sectarian ethos they 
traced back through the Anabaptists to medieval groups like 
the Albigenses and ultimately to the primitive Christian Church 
itself. The sect, they found, takes the Sermon on the Mount 
as its ethical ideal and proceeds to put it into actual practice. It 
is therefore “a most important factor . . . in the development 
of the sociological consequences of Christian thought.” Troeltsch 
considered Quakerism “the finest expression in its purest form 
of the Anabaptist movement,” the incarnation of “the Baptist 
ideal of the pure and voluntary community, based on genuine 
conversion and freedom from state control.” 


Other writers have taken up and developed this sociological 
concept. To H. Richard Niebuhr early Quakerism was a typical 
lower-class religious movement, “the Anglo-Saxon parallel to 
Anabaptism,” an expression of the social idealism of the 


“disinherited.””’ To a Marxist writer like David W. Petegorsky 
the rise of Quakerism was an example of “radical activity .. . 
channelized into religious fervour.”*' W. Schenk, on the other 
hand, disavows the view that Quakerism was “a political or 
social movement disguised as a religious sect”; nevertheless, he 
too stresses the “concern for social justice” as a basic element in 
early Quakerism.” 

These two conceptions — Quakerism as religious mysticism, 
(Quakerism as social radicalism—have dominated twentieth- 

“" The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, trans. Olive Wyon 
(London, 1931), (1,) 331-43, (I1,) 780-84. Cf. Max Weber, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons 
(London. 1930), pp. 44-54. Weber’s study was first published in 
German in 1904-05, Troeltsch’s in 1911. 

The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York, 1929), pp. 
9. 46, 63. 

*! Left Wing Democracy in the English Civil War (London. 1940), 
p. 235. 

*? The Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution (London. 
1948), pp. 126, 128. 
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century treatment of Quaker origins so far. The two views are 
not discordant. They are merely differing emphases, mutually 
compatible, even complementary.” Neither is inconsistent with 
Trevelyan’s observation that “the finer essence” of George Fox’s 
teaching was “that Christian qualities matter much more than 
Christian dogma.” Nor is it difficult to reconcile them with his 
further suggestion that Quakerism at bottom was simply a 
reafirmation, a practical application of essential Christianity, 
the Christianity of apostolic times.** Indeed there has been 
underlying agreement on this proposition throughout most of 
the analyses of early Quakerism—even in a perverse way the 
hostile ones—that we have been reviewing. So after nearly 
three centuries of historical interpretation, we are back where 
we started—with William Penn and the notion of “primitive 
Christianity revived.” 

53 Troeltsch, for example, sees the early Friends not merely as heirs 
of the sectarian, Anabaptist tradition but also as direct descendants 
on the distaff side, as it were—‘‘of the spirituality of the Reformation,” 
descendants, that is, of Rufus Jones’s “spiritual reformers.” Social 
Teaching, (11), 780. Rufus Jones takes fully into account the Ana- 
baptists (Studies in Mystical Religion, chap. XVI) and groups like 
the Levellers and Diggers (Mysticism and Democracy, chap. V). 

34 English Social History, p. 267. 








WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER: 
POLITICIAN, STATESMAN, EDUCATIONIST 
By G. F. A. BaER* 


“The great pioneer of the Education Act has never received 
full recognition for his services.” (Thomas Gautrey) 


ILLIAM Edward Forster was born at Bradpole, Dorset, 

\X) on July 11, 1818. He was the only child of William and 
Anna Forster. Both were staunch Quakers and Forster 

was, accordingly, brought up in the traditions of this faith. It 
appears that he spent much of his early youth in the company of 
his nurse for both parents were Quaker ministers and frequently 
made religious journeys. And when, in 1820, Forster, the elder, 
felt the call to embark upon a dangerous and prolonged mission 
to America’, Anna Forster took over his work locally. At that 
period, then, William Edward’s home life must have resembled 
the little episode which he delighted to relate in later life. 
While traveling with his nurse in a post-chaise he was asked 
where his father was. “Papa,” he replied, “is preaching in 


America.” “And where is your Mamma?” “Mamma is preach- 
ing in England.” 

Hence, though an only child, he was by no means pampered. 
On the contrary. The austerity of his Quaker home and the 
necessity to stand on his own feet at a very early age brought 
out that sturdiness of will which later on characterized the 


9 


grown-up man. “Our dear boy,” the mother writes of him 
when he was but six years of age, “has lately given me a good 
deal of trouble in managing him, so sturdy is his will, but he is 
a fine fellow, plenty is there to work upon, and when I consider 
that both his father and his Uncle Fowell were rather trouble- 
some children, I am encouraged.” 


*G. F. A. Baer, M.A., M.Ed., S.T.D., was, until December 1949, 
Senior Lecturer at Rhodes University and has since been engaged in 
research, 

1 He did not return till 1825. 

“Ellis Yarnall, Wordsworth and the Coleridges (London, 1899), 
p. 262. 

* Letter dated Eighth Month 27, 1822, Gurney MSS., Sect. I, p. 155, 
Friends’ House, London. Forster’s uncle was Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, the antislavery leader. 
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In August, 1831, Forster became a pupil at Fishponds 
House, Bristol, where he remained till October, 1832. Fish- 
ponds was run by a Mr. Joel Lean, a Quaker. During the year 
he was at this school, Lean made young Forster work from 
6:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., with brief intervals for meals. These 
long and arduous hours were necessitated by Lean’s curriculum, 
which comprised “the rudiments of a polite education and in- 
struction in every known branch of literature and the sciences.” 
Whether he learned much at this establishment it is impossible 
to say, but it may safely be assumed that the amplitude of Mr. 
Lean’s curriculum made a sound grounding in a particular 
subject unlikely. 

In October, 1832, Forster was transferred to Grove House, 
Tottenham, another Quaker school, run by a Mr. Binns. He 
remained there until the close of 1835, working really hard and 
often rising at four o’clock in the morning to apply himself to 
his studies. School essays, written by him while at Grove 
House, curiously forecast some of his main interests and 
activities in later life. There are compositions “On the Conduct 
of England to Uncivilized Nations” and on “The Causes of the 
Misery with which Ireland has been and is now afflicted,’”* the 
latter being a vigorous indictment of English rule in Ireland. 
And if the employment of leisure is at all significant, it may be 
worth noting here that Forster carefully regulated his spare 
time by setting aside two evenings for essay-writing, two for 
mathematics, one for Latin verse, and one for Greek testament 
and sundries.” Other letters written about this time reveal al- 
ready a keen interest in politics in general and in his Uncle 
Fowell Buxton’s anti-slavery agitation in particular. 


II. 

Forster was now in his eighteenth year. His school days 
were over and his father was faced with the task of choosing 
a career for his son. William Edward himself would have liked 
to become a barrister. This was no new whim either. In May, 
1830, when scarcely twelve years old, he had already told 


*T. W. Reid, Life of the Right Honourable William Edward Forster 


(London, 1888), I, 70. 
5 Letter to his father, dated: “Tottenham, 8th mo., 3]lst day, 1834.” 
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Anna Gurney that his father had given him a choice of two 
professions—medicine and law—* . . . but I shall take to the 
law, because in that line I may get into Parliament.” However, 
his father now opposed both careers because they held out such 
slender prospects for so many years. Finally, a commercial 
career was decided upon and through J. J. Gurney a place was 
found for him in the factory of a Mr. Robberds, at Norwich. 
This factory turned out handloom fabrics, camlets,’ for export to 
China. He worked hard for two years to learn the business 
thoroughly. At the same time he did not entirely abandon other 
schemes to get on his feet. There is, for instance, the plan to 
launch a magazine. In a letter to R. B. Fox, written on his 
nineteenth birthday, he says: “My great literary ambition is a 
liberal, literary, entertaining, philanthropic magazine; one 
which would be cheap enough to get a large circulation, if it 
deserves it. ... 1 have very low motives mixed up with my ambi- 
tion, I know, self-interest, etc., driving me on, but still I flatter 
myself that I have sometimes a violent desire to do good in my 
generation. Now... this magazine would unite both motives.” 


In another passage he reproaches the addressee, that he does not 


é 


make use of his powers, which were given him “ . . . not merely 
to make thee popular, but to make thee useful, and, also, though 
much the lower motive, to give thee a name and a power amongst 
thy fellows.”” The plan came to nothing, but the letter reveals 
Forster's own innermost wish to become “a name and a power 
among his fellows and to do good in his generation.” It was 
his life’s aim, and it is well enough stated for a youth of nineteen. 

In July, 1838, he transferred from Norwich to Darlington to 
learn other aspects of the woollen business with the Peases, a 
well-known Quaker family. Again, he worked hard, using 
his scant leisure to study mathematics. Nor did he neglect the 
Muses, as is shown by his requesting his mother to send him 
“Shakespeare, Southey’s poetry, Chaucer, 3 vols.”"® And when 

* E. F. Hansford, “The Childhood of W. E. Forster,” Schoolmaster, 
NXAVITE (1930), viii. 

* These camlets are now quite unknown. 

* Reid, Life, 1, 88-89. 

® [bid, p. 89. 

'® Sprigg MSS., vol. 156, p. 144, Friends’ House Library. 
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his uncle, Fowell Buxton, M.P., retired from Parliament about 
this time and needed a secretary to carry on his widespread 
correspondence, he offered the post to Forster. But Forster, 
Senior, vetoed this plan, as well as William Edward’s offer to 
join the ill-fated Niger expedition. 

A chance acquaintance which Forster, Senior, made in a 
stagecoach in the course of his mission journeys, settled William 
Edward’s future. His father had met a Mr. James Fison, head 
of the wool-stapling business of James Fison & Son, of Thetford, 
Norfolk. Though a Methodist, Fison seems to have been a man 
after Forster, Senior’s heart, and the two men kept up their 
stagecoach acquaintanceship. This ultimately resulted in young 
Forster’s going to Bradford to join T. S. Fison, son of James 
Fison, in business as a wool-stapler. It was at first a partnership, 
but in 1842 Forster and William Fison set up a separate enter- 
prise under the name of William Fison & Co." They began on 
borrowed capital, and it required Forster’s vigor and ability 
to overcome adversities and, finally, to make the business a 
success. 

At the same time his attention became focused on the living 
conditions of the workers. “The increasing disproportion of 
property,” he writes in a letter to Barclay Fox, “growing value 
and power of capital—the weight preventing the poor man 
from rising becoming more and more heavy—all tending to 
widen the distance between the labourers and the property men 
and making the poor man more and more provoked with the 
rich man because he is rich.”’* Times were hard at Bradford 
and elsewhere, and Forster had ample opportunity to see poverty 
at close quarters. During the winter of 1847-48 pauperism 
had become so prevalent throughout England and Wales that 
one in ten persons received relief, or, in other words, lived 
“on the dole.” It was then, in October, 1848, that Forster 
addressed the members of the Mechanics’ Institute at Bradford 
on “Pauperism and its Proposed Remedies.” In the course of his 
address Forster emphasized that the Government had duties, 


11 This business was later carried on by their sons Frederick William 
Fison and E. P. Arnold-Forster. The firm still exists. 
1 Reid, op. cit., I, 148: the letter is dated: March 22, 1842. 
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the neglect of which produced Communism. He urged that true 
political economy did not preach the doctrine of laissez-faire, 
did not tell Governments to let misery and pauperism alone, 
but defined the principles on which they should act. 

In his second lecture Forster held that by raising the 
standard of living of the working classes, by improving their 
habits and increasing their expectations and desires, especially 
their wants, they could be prevented from rushing into reck- 
less, poverty-increasing marriages. Six years earlier, in a 
letter to Barclay Fox’* he had already complained that “old 
England does look in an awkward plight . . . the population 
increasing at the rate of a thousand a day, with no war or 
cholera to drain off. In truth many a man has little else to do, 
certainly nothing pleasant to do, except to get children. Up to a 
point misery and procreation appear to go, or rather grow, 
hand in hand.” 

In his final lecture Forster dealt with the practical question, 
“What can Government properly do to raise the standard of 
comfort among the masses of the people and so to lessen Pauper- 
ism?” The answer was State Education, which would help the 
workers to suffrage and thus to a means of bettering their living 
conditions. 

The lectures excited great interest and from then on the 
working men of Bradford looked upon Forster as likely some 
day to represent the borough in Parliament. But other circles 
looked askance at this champion of “communistic tendencies ’-— 
particularly after he gave a lecture on St. Augustine. Still, the 
suspicious critics erred. “St. Augustine’s earnest search among 
the philosophers of his day for the true philosophy, was what 
fascinated the lecturer.””™* 

III. 

In 1850 Forster had to leave the Society of Friends on 
marrying Jane Arnold, daughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. On 
the Sunday preceding the marriage he writes, “I have just come 
from an evening meeting, a silent, and to me a somewhat solemn 


8 March 22, 1842, Reid, op. cit., 1, 149-50. 
4 F. Seebohm, “Mr. Forster’s Early Career,” Contemporary Review, 
L (Sept., 1886), 314. 
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leave-taking of Quakerism that will cling to me to my dying 
day, and on the whole I am glad that the formal bond which 
tied me to it is severed.”””® For about eighteen months the newly- 
married couple lived in Rawdon, but when Forster needed 
capital to buy an old cotton mill at Burley, he sold his house at 
Rawdon and built a little house at Burley which he named 
Wharfeside, because it stood on the banks of the river Wharfe. 
Although he later acquired houses in London and elsewhere, he 
always regarded Wharfeside as his home. His house was always 
open to anyone persecuted for righteousness’ sake. Slaves, 
escaped from the Southern States of America, ex-Chartist 
pioneers, Radicals denounced as rebels, found their way to 
Wharfeside and were welcomed to Forster’s fireside. 


He also engaged in public speaking and appeared repeated- 
ly on the platforms at Leeds and Bradford, where he spoke on 
the interests of the working classes, parliamentary reform, 
American slavery, and so forth. At the same time grew his 
interest in the education of workers. Educationists like Dr. Hook, 
Canon Jackson of Leeds, Canon Robinson of Bolton Abbey, and 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, found in him an active supporter. 
He also gave his wholehearted support to those English liberals 
who were raising a demand for a new Reform Bill. And it was 
as a Radical Reformer, in favor of a sweeping extension of the 
suffrage, that Forster came forward as a parliamentary candi- 
date for Leeds. He later on withdrew from a contest which 
would have imperiled the success of Edward Baines, but on 
Monday, the 11th February, 1861, he was elected for Bradford, 
which he represented all his life. 


Forster was at once noticed in the House. Whenever he 
had the opportunity, he spoke on reform, then of little interest, 
or, with much vehemence’® for the North Americans and against 
slavery. With Bright and Cobden, Forster was undoubtedly 
the most important public man in England who was opposed 
to the idea that the great republic should be broken up to satisfy 
the interests of Southerners. Ina speech before a large audience 
in the theatre of the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute he expressed 


15 Reid, op. cit., I, 266. 
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his views on this topic quite clearly. ““The war,” he said, “‘was 
a war to solve the problem whether a race of civilised men. . . 
could, in peace and safety, keep millions of their fellow-beings 
in slavery.” The prominence the Times gave this lecture™ is 
indicative of the position Forster had attained as a champion 
of the Northerners. 

When, upon Palmerston’s death, Lord Russell formed his 
Government, Forster became Secretary for the Colonies. He 
began work in the Colonial Office on Monday, November 27th, 
1865, with the Jamaica question. There is no doubt whatsoever 
where his sympathies lay and that he never left the side of the 
subject races. He gained much and divers experience in his 
eight months at the Colonial Office and to this period, no doubt, 
was due his lifelong interest in Colonial affairs. 


In the session of 1866 he took an active part in the great 
debates on reform. Particularly in the great right night’s debate 
on the second reading of the bill, members listened to him as an 
authority on the political aims of the workmen among whom 
he had lived so long and whom he knew so well. 


After the general election of November, 1868, Gladstone 
became Premier and Forster was made a Privy Councillor. It 
therefore became part of his duties to introduce the measure 
for a national system of education, which formed a major part 
of the Government’s program. He was ideally suited for this 
task and it was dear to his heart. At the same time, he could 
not give it his undivided attention for many other responsibili- 
ties fell on him."* Still, he was well prepared when, in 1870, he 


‘® He records in his diary with satisfaction how Mr. Speaker called 
him to order for the keenness with which he opposed a member who 
pleaded the cause of the Confederacy. 

7 It occupies almost two full-length columns. 

18 In a speech before his constituents at Bradford he voiced his own 
astonishment at the diversity of his task: “I dare say you will be sur- 
prised that your member, the Minister of Education, has to deal with the 
Cattle Bills. (laughter) It is one of the curious incidents of our present 
Ministerial arrangement of places that a man who is Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education is supposed to know the move- 
ments of every diseased sheep on the Continent of Europe and in 
England.” (laughter) Times, May 22, 1869, p. 6. 
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introduced his Elementary Education Bill. For he had been a 
member of the Royal Commission on Middle Class Schools in 
1864-67, and he had also sat on the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion. Indeed, so keen had he always shown himself on any 
matter pertaining to education that members had nicknamed 
him “Education Forster.” 

He was therefore listened to intently, when, on February 
17, 1870, he expounded to the House the Bill to provide for 
Public Elementary Education in England and Wales. Forster 
was quite devoid of Churchillian oratory, but he spoke with 
warmth and lucidity on a topic dear to him. “When he sat down 
it seemed for the moment that he had achieved one of the great- 
est parliamentary triumphs of modern times. Everybody was 
captivated by his exposition of the measure.”””” 

Forster pointed out the great shortcomings of the existing 
schools. At the same time he declined to adopt either the con- 
tinental method of state education or the opposite policy of in- 
creasing the bonus upon voluntary schools. Instead he proposed 
to create an entirely new local authority called the School Board. 
The Board was to have the power of providing necessary school 
accommodation, and of directing its own schools, subject to the 
ultimate control of the education department. Forster at first 
proposed that school boards should be chosen by popular 
election in London, and elsewhere by the town councils and 
vestries, but he soon adopted direct popular election in all in- 
stances. 

So far all parties were willing to accept his proposals. But 
now the religious difficulty raised its Medusa head. The Man- 
chester Education Union, standing for the preservation of de- 
nominational interests, and the Birmingham Education League, 
advocating secular rate-aided education as the only safeguard 
of Nonconformity against the Church, had already drenched 
the provinces with the two opposing theories. The Dissenters 
were dissatisfied with Forster’s “conscience clause” as con- 
tained in the Bill, and they looked upon the 25th clause, which 
permitted school boards to pay the fees of needy children at 
denominational schools out of the rates, as an invidious and 


1° T, W. Reid, Cabinet Portraits (London, 1872), p. 240. 
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insidious attack upon themselves. By the 14th March, when the 
Bill was read a second time, the controversy had assumed terri- 
fying proportions. George Dixon, liberal member for Birming- 
ham and chairman of the Education League, moved an amend- 
ment” the effect of which was to prohibit all religious education 
in board schools. The government made its rejection a question 
of confidence, and the amendment was withdrawn, but the result 
was the insertion of the Cowper-Temple clause” as a compromise 


before the bill passed. 


Forster came in for some fierce attacks from extremists in 
both camps and many of his contemporaries seriously held that 
Forster, so far from founding a national system of education, 
had actually hindered its establishment. Yet Forster had a 
very difficult set of circumstances to face and he acted prudently 
and statesmanlike in contenting himself with what he could get. 
Since an ideal bill was impracticable, it is to Forster’s lasting 
credit that his 1870 Act established at least an approach to a 
national system of education in England without affronting 
cherished English tradition and without over-riding existing 
educational agencies. 


Next in importance in Forster’s life is the passing of the 
Ballot Act of 1872, but for several years thereafter his life was 
uneventful. In 1874 he was once more returned for Brad- 
ford, notwithstanding Dissenters’ attacks, and then took full part 
in the work of the Opposition Front Bench. In 1875, when 
Gladstone resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party he was 
proposed as Gladstone’s successor, a fact which clearly shows 
how little his reputation had suffered by the attacks upon, and 
denunciation of, his educational policy. He, however, declined 
to be nominated against Lord Hartington. The same year he 


*0“That no measure for the education of the people could afford a 
permanent satisfactory settlement which left the important question of 


” 


religious instruction to be determined by the local authorities. 

21 The effect of which was “to exclude from all rate-aided schools 
every catechism and formulary distinctive of denominational creed, and 
to sever altogether the connection between the local school boards and 
the denominational schools, leaving the latter to look wholly to the 
central grant for help.” 
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was elected F.R.S., and made lord rector of Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. On the Sth November, 1875, he addressed the Philo- 
sophical Institution at Edinburgh on “Our Colonial Empire.” 
The speech is interesting in so far as it puts forward his views 
which subsequently took shape in the program of the Imperial 
Education League. 

On the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 1880, 
Forster consented to become Chief Secretary of Ireland, with 
Lord Cowper as lord lieutenant. On the 24th January, 1881 he 
introduced a new Coercion Bill in the House of Commons, to 
deal with the Land League, and the essence of this bill was the 
clause which enabled the Irish government to imprison men 
without trial “on reasonable suspicion” of crime, outrage or 
conspiracy. Within a very short time, as a result of this legisla- 
tion, some nine hundred men were imprisoned, an act which 
was vehemently resented and not only in Ireland. Forster’s 
efforts to suppress agitation earned him the nickname “Buck- 
shot,” it being alleged that he had ordered its use by the police 
when firing on the crowd. After Parnell’s arrest on October 
13th, 1881, Forster’s life was constantly in danger and when he 
drove in Dublin a bodyguard of mounted police had to escort 
him. On the 2nd May Gladstone announced that the government 
intended to release Parnell and that Forster and Lord Cowper 
had in consequence resigned. The following Saturday, Forster’s 
successor, Lord Frederick Cavendish, was assassinated. Forster 
at once offered to return to Dublin temporarily as Chief Secre- 
tary, but the offer was, wisely I think, declined. Still, Forster’s 
offer to jump into the breach is characteristic of the man, show- 
ing well his personal courage and his unflinching devotion to 
duty. 

Space forbids me to show Forster’s political record in the 
remaining years of his life. Moreover, though they cover various 
interesting subjects, his connection with the stormy times in 
Ireland is far the most important. On April 5th, 1886, he died 
at No. 80, Edleston Square, London, greatly mourned by many. 
The funeral service was read over his remains at Westminster 
Abbey, and his body was buried at Burley-in-Wharfedale. 

Like John Bright, “Long Forster,” as the Yorkshiremen 
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had called him, was an excellent representative of the English 
middle class in public life. His oratory was unpolished, but 
forthright and full of vigor and sincerity. It was Forster who, 
when appealing to the Government at the time of Gordon’s peril 
at Khartoum, spoke of Gladstone as able “to persuade most 
people of most things, and himself of almost anything.” What- 
ever truth there may have been in this assertion, it well repre- 
sents the very reverse of Forster’s own character. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS AND RUSSIAN RELIEF 
1917-1927 (Part I) 


By Joun ForsBes* 


ELATIONS of members of the Religious Society of Friends 
with Russia have covered four less than 300 years. Their 
object has been primarily religious, secondarily social. 

William Penn expressed the divine-human relationship in 
Quaker philanthropy in this comprehensive sentence: “True 
Godliness does not turn men out of the world, but enables them 
to live better in it, and excites their endeavors to mend it.” To 
create opinion in favor of peace, to encourage education and 
agriculture as well as social and especially penal reform, to 
administer relief and develop methods of improving public 
health, have been the general objectives. 

The following, derived from the archives of the American 
Friends Service Committee at Haverford College, is a summary 
of the main technical problems and then of the course of efforts 
by American Friends from 1917 to 1927 to help relieve the 
consequences of the Russian famine. 

Famine Conditions 

In Russia, as in other lands, one result of war was hunger. 
But in Russia, under the combined pressures of crop failures, 
the Revolution of 1917, and the Allied blockade, hunger led to 
famine. The 1916 crop was a partial failure; when that of 1917 
failed completely, seed wheat for the 1918 planting was eaten. 
Transportation and inter-provincial co-operation had almost 
wholly broken down. The currency was depreciated, the foreign 
credit destroyed. 

From 1918 to 1920, conditions became steadily worse until, 
in the spring of 1920, the call that was heard from Russia was 
“Help us or we die!” In the Volga River region, with an ap- 
proximate population of twenty million, more than half were 
critically undernourished; in the province of Samara, mortality 
rose to one per cent per diem. The living were too weak to 
bury the dead. 

* John Forbes, Ph.D. (American Civilization, University of Penn- 
sylvania) teaches History and Political Science at Blackburn College, 


Carlinville, Illinois. 
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In Samara, through 1921, rainfall amounted to two and a 
half inches as against a normal fourteen inches. Half the horses, 
two-thirds of the cattle and sheep, most of the hogs perished for 
want of feed and pasture. Elsewhere, local droughts or excessive 
rains and plagues of grasshoppers or locusts cut crops down to 
levels far below the springtime estimates. Famine conditions 
prevailed in Astrakhan, Tsaritsin, Saratov, Simbirsk, Ufa, the 
German Commune of the Volga, the Tartar Republic, the 
Chuvash region, and the four southern counties of Viatka. Tea 
to fourteen million persons were in the last stages of starvation. 
Thousands of families were wandering in search of food. 
Cholera, typhus, and black plague reached epidemic propor- 
tions. The authorities, desperately trying to bring food from 
other parts of Russia into the famine area, were blocked at every 
turn by lack of transportation. The Volga valley’s only hope lay 
in foreign aid, failing which, half the people would die before 
another harvest could be gathered. 

As winter came on, typhus spread further, partly as a result 
of infected clothing bartered off backs for food. A report to 
the American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia from 
A. Ruth Fry, a British Friend in Buzuluk, Samara, in January, 
1922, ran as follows: “The latest estimate which I have been 
able to obtain of the number of people affected by the famine 
is 33 million, of whom 19 million are seriously hungry. [The 
foreign agencies combined cannot possibly feed more than 
7,200,000] and the Soviet Government, 2,135,000; making a 
total of under 9,335,000 which, even allowing for some increase 
of feeding, leaves some 10,000,000 people to die.” A later 
cablegram to Philadelphia stated: “ . . . official government 
report from Buzuluk too appalling to telegraph.” Quaker 
workers in Buzuluk found it necessary to feed both parents and 
children, for if only children were fed, their parents abandoned 
them, so urgent was their own need to search for roots, leaves, 
grass, and scraps of boots and harness to eat or to make into 
soup. Famine deepened through 1923. It was estimated that 
some 2,140,000 children, straying in bands, faced the winter 
of 1923-24 homeless and adrift, their needs unmet. The effect 
of the Soviet Government’s collectivist policy on famine con- 
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ditions was a subject of strong debate, both in Russia and 
abroad, but there could be no debate on Russia’s desperate need 
of outside aid. 

Access to the Field 

The first of what were to be extensive relief negotiations 
between the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) and 
the Kerensky, later the Bolshevik, Russian Government encour- 
aged the first party of Friends to sail for Russia in July, 1917, 
under the name of the new Committee, then less than three months 
old. It was composed of six women—Nancy Babb, Emilie C. 
Bradbury, Amelia Farbiszewski, Anna J. Haines, Lydia Lewis, 
and Esther White. They took ship from Vancouver for Japan, 
women not then being allowed to enter Russia through Europe. 
In Japan they were delayed while the Kerensky Government 
inquired of its representatives at Washington, to make doubly 
sure of their non-political motivation. The party was then 
allowed to proceed to Vladivostok and thence by the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to Buzuluk in Samara, where they joined 
British Friends already working there against great odds 
amongst crowds of refugees who had been driven from their 
homes by the 1915 advance of the Central Powers. These home- 
less hordes had been assembled in Samara by Czarist authorities 
after terrible wanderings and hardships. 

The Kerensky Government had let it be known that 
foreigners who had come to Russia only to “gape, loaf, bumble, 
spy, incite sedition or engage in black market activities’ would 
not be tolerated, and the AFSC was advised to send no workers 
whose presence was not imperative. 

The AFSC, while recruiting more workers and seeking State 
Department and Red Cross co-operation, now asked D. Robert 
Yarnall in Berlin to intercede with the local Soviet representative 
who, after some hesitation, promised to send a special courier 
to Moscow to tell the authorities of the AFSC’s eagerness not to 
intrude upon, but to help the Russian people. British Friends 
thought it only proper to instruct the Russian Government that 
they hoped their long-term work, once it was begun, might 
stimulate local interest in Quaker principles. But, as they noted: 
“So much help has been given in Russia and in other countries 
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for ulterior motives that many people have lost faith in the 
genuineness of such help.” 

It was unlikely that the Soviets would think they sympathized 
with Russia’s new political system, Friends workers had been 
told. Friends were advised to make clear the non-political 
motivations of their work; to be prepared to work under Govern- 
ment supervision; to be patient in their dealings with officials; 
to use great care not to rouse official suspicion; to be readier to 
send supplies than workers; to be definite, practical, and con- 
sistent in making proposals and fulfilling promises to the 
Government. “... in so far as the assistance will be rendered 
and go through [the Friends Committee] viz., through people 
who have really proved their absolute abstinence from politics, 
and in so far as it will in the future be rendered in the same 
spirit in which it was conducted by you for the last year it will 
not be hindered in any way by us,” so the Government wrote. 
To this caution was added this proviso: all AFSC representatives 
seeking admittance to Russia must pass the scrutiny of Litvinov, 
Soviet representative at Reval, who would require complete 
information as to their records, previous affiliations, and ante- 
cedents. Litvinov, however, informed the Friends in Moscow 
that no AFSC representative would be admitted to Russia until 
the United States admitted a Russian trade delegation or 
representative. Nevertheless, the Friends believed that the 
Russian Government could be persuaded to modify this restric- 
tive policy. This was later accomplished. It was clear, however, 
that the AFSC must take care, at least for the present, not to 
send persons of American Red Cross experience, for the Govern- 
ment suspected that organization of counter-revolutionary 
designs. British Friends were to be allowed to augment their 
Russian unit directly, and did so. American Friends, waiting 
for like accommodation, extended their canvass for money, 
public and private. 

“Our policy,” they later noted, “Lin these early negotiations 
and throughout our period in Russia] was to place as much 
responsibility upon the Government as possible.” 

Access to Funds 
From the outset, the tasks of collection proved to be almost 
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as hard and discouraging as the work of distribution. British 
Friends first met with stiff opposition in their appeals to the 
public for aid to Russia; later their appeals were sympathetically 
heard by Britons of every station. Americans, however, were 
less ready to pay attention to Russia’s needs. The AFSC’s 
resourceful persevering efforts to publish these needs were 
gradually overshadowed or distorted in the rising national con- 
cern over the Russian Government’s internal and external 
political program. 

Efforts to secure grants of public money were no less dis- 
couraging than appeals to private persons and organizations. 
Did the AFSC know of any way to get supplies into Russia? the 
Red Cross asked in May, 1918. Friends gave the Red Cross a 
complete account of the work which Quakers had performed in 
Russia up to that time and outlined current needs. AFSC 
workers were reliable persons, serving as unpaid volunteers in 
programs with absolutely no political connections. The AFSC 
wanted its Russian unit to be as usefully identified with the 
Red Cross as was the unit in France, but owing to the close tie 
between the Red Cross and the United States Government, to the 
Red Cross policy of following the Government’s lead, and to the 
lack of a clear United States policy in regard to Russia, the Red 
Cross unhappily was constrained to withdraw its own tentative 
offer of, and to deny the AFSC’s tandem request for, subsidy. 

The AFSC regularly supplied the Red Cross and the State 
Department with detailed information from the field on the 
progress of its work in Russia, including evidence of the con- 
tinuing ability of Friends to keep control of their own distribu- 
tion. Both agencies were glad to receive this direct fresh 
information, although the Red Cross indicated that its Washing- 
ton headquarters had small voice in decisions to undertake this 
or that relief work in Europe, these being made primarily by 
the Red Cross Commissioner in Europe. 

Quiet, but uneven, support from the American Red Cross, 
began towards the end of 1920. This support was welcome, but 
its uneven character——the result of triangular political complica- 
tions between the Red Cross, the Russian, and the United States 
Governments—made for practical difficulties. Writing to the 
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Red Cross just before Christmas, 1922, the AFSC said: “It is 
very gratifying to us that . . . today there is a far better under- 
standing between the two organizations than there ever has 
been.” 

Whether to accept Russian relief contributions from groups 
in this country charged with being pro-Bolshevik was an early, 
continuing, and hard matter for the AFSC to cope with. Con- 
tributions were urgently needed: would aid from suspect 
organizations jeopardize contributions from the public at large? 
The AFSC repeatedly insisted that, newspaper reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Soviet authorities had not inter- 
fered with its work or its supplies, and repeatedly cautioned 
its workers against political involvement. From the outset, 
AFSC appeals seemed to gain a better response among working 
people than among people of larger incomes. Subsequent efforts 
by the Soviet authorities to restrict AFSC activities (partly in 
protest against the anti-Soviet policies of the State Department) 
tended, of course, to discourage contributions. But in spite of 
rising post-war unemployment, big strides were being made in 
rallying American labor groups to the support of the Russian 
work. Some of these groups questioned the motivation of better- 
known relief organizations such as the American Relief Admin- 
istration (ARA), the great quasi-official body organized by 
Herbert Hoover as successor to the Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium, and preferred to help support the Quaker effort. 


The precarious situation of AFSC financing, like that of 
other groups attempting Russian relief, continued throughout 
the Russian famine. There came growing evidence that other 
agencies with which the AFSC was to various degrees associated 
were themselves to various degrees associated with what seemed 
to be Soviet political activity, including efforts by Soviet agents 
in the United States to exploit the famine in order to create 
sympathy for the recognition of Russia and the re-establishment 
of Russian-American trade. The AFSC was determined to bring 
every appropriate resource to bear in the relief of Russia’s 
appalling needs. Bound to fulfill its obligations to the American 
Government, to the ARA, to the Red Cross, to other agencies 
with which it had made agreements, and to the American public 
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at large, the AFSC was also bound to fulfill its obligations to 
the Society of Friends in America, to British Friends, and to its 
own conception of the leadings of Truth. It was self-bound to 
proceed according to its own criteria. Could this be done? 


An Act passed by Congress in December, 1921, authorized the 
President, through agencies of his own naming, to purchase in 
the United States and to distribute in Russia preserved milk, 
relief grain, and seed grain, using for this purpose not more 
than $20,000,000 of United States Grain Corporation funds. 
These goods were to be shipped in American bottoms only, 
publicly or privately owned. What pressure for this Act the 
farm and shipping lobbies had also brought to bear cannot be 
determined. 


President Harding named the ARA as the agency to carry 
the program through. There was no indication that the AFSC 
was to have any share in the program. Hoover announced that 
the Soviet Government, providing that the Congressional appro- 
priation was actually spent, had agreed to add to the program 
$10,000,000 in gold from its own funds, thus affording a “sum 
of money,” as Hoover put it, “that will provide for the major 
food needs of Russia so far as internal transportation there 
can meet the situation. . . . the generosity of Congress has solved 
the big issue so far as it physically can be solved.” Drawing on its 
own resources, which then amounted to some $5,000,000 for 
Russia, the ARA was at this time providing daily supplementary 
meals to 1,200,000 needy Russian people; the AFSC to 
100,000. As there were, at a conservative estimate, more than 
13,000,000 persons then starving in Russia, the Congressional 
appropriation thus allowed about $1.70 for the relief of each 
otherwise-uncared-for person—enough to sustain life about one 
month. Or, to put the matter in more practical terms, the Con- 
gressional appropriation, even if expended in the most efficient 
and economical way, was sufficient to sustain the lives of not 
more than 2,000,000 persons until the next harvest (which 
might or might not be successful) or about one out of every six 
in danger. The AFSC besought the public to give to help fill 
up the gap. 
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ARA—AFSC Relations 


Here began what for some time continued as the “clogged 
ports question” so-called, a difficulty which colored relations 
between the ARA and the AFSC and hampered efforts to speed 
food into Russia. At bottom, the question was this: could the 
ports of Russia, especially in the current winter months, and 
the railroads which served them, handle the volume of supplies 
now made available? Soon after New Year’s Day, 1922, Hoover 
informed the AFSC that he was about to release to the press 
Be a statement to the effect that Russia’s ports, now clogged with 
ice and its rail transport, puny to begin with and now almost 
if at a standstill, would scarcely suffice, if at all, to admit, dis- 
charge, and move inland the supplies which the ARA could now 
provide; certainly there would be no room for supplies from 
other agencies until the ARA had completed its own new 
shipping program. 

The AFSC hastened to reply that a statement of this kind, 
if released, would do great damage to the Quaker campaign 
for money and goods-in-kind, just now at the point of fruition; 
and urged a reconsideration, suggesting that the public be at 
least reminded that the AFSC and its associates could store 
goods in European warehouses pending the clearance of Russian 
ports and railroads. Public confidence in the AFSC’s ability to 
bring contributions effectively to bear simply must not be broken 
off, asserted Rufus Jones. Hoover replied that he would not 
modify his forthcoming statement, except to private inquirers. 
He was disgusted, he said, with the falsehood and hysteria of 
recent anti-ARA publicity, issued by groups with which the 

AFSC had been to some extent associated. 

“Our campaign has been seriously crippled by . . . Hoover's 
announcement,” the AFSC noted at this time. From several 
sources it relied on, the AFSC also heard that Hoover had de- 
clared he was going to ask the Committee and other American 
agencies to relinquish their distribution programs in the Russian 
field to the ARA, and to confine themselves to the work of 
collection at home. But subject even to serious clogging, the 
AFSC computed, the ARA ought to be done with its own big 
shipping program in about three and one-half months, which 
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would leave the AFSC with some five and one-half months to 
complete its own shipping before winter again closed down on 
the distribution routes of the interior. Disturbing reports came 
through, many of them confirmed by exceedingly circumspect 
inquiry: that the ports and railroads of Riga and Reval could 
consistently handle twice the tonnage Hoover had announced for 
them; that these and other Russian Baltic ports were not being 
allowed to clog; that the Black Sea ports were also open—all 
facts which the ARA did not cite in its publicity; and that from 
several quarters the Russian famine was being described as 
being almost over. To some observers it appeared that if the 
ARA hoped to encourage additional public contributions and 
Congressional appropriations in time to save hundreds of 
thousands more Russian lives and if it hoped more fully to 
exercise its tremendous potential for restoring order in Russia 
and better relations between Russia and the outside world, the 
ARA would do well to re-appraise its Russian policy. 

Sharp, sometimes bitter attacks on Hoover for what seemed 
to be his attitude and policy towards Russia and its relief 
problems increased, to Hoover’s manifest resentment. “Yet I 
have put together,” he later wrote, “more than $47,500,000 [for 
Russian relief] against less than $2,000,000 from all the rest 
of the world.” Many of these attacks involved aspects of the 
ARA program not connected with ports and railroads, and were 
complicated by political considerations. Many of the attackers 
attempted to draw the AFSC into the controversy, to the jeopardy 
of relations with the ARA, the Russian Government, the Ameri- 
can Government and public at large. The AFSC consistently 
countered all such attempts. Representations, seconded by one 
of Hoover’s own assistants, to the effect that adverse publicity 
by the ARA was cutting deeply into the AFSC’s efforts to carry 
through its Russian commitments honorably led Hoover, al- 
though with considerable irritation, to accede to the Committee’s 
desires in this matter. He issued a public statement which said, 
in effect, that if the AFSC ran short of supplies for its Russian 
projects because of temporary transport blockage, the ARA 
would bring in supply replacements on a pro rata basis with its 
own; that he hoped full transport facilities would again be 
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available with the thawing of the Baltic ports; and that if the 
AFSC ran short of money for Russia, he would tide it over with 
sums from the Congressional appropriation, providing “that the 
AFSC conform in a general way to what we believe is a sound 
basis of distribution.” 

Still the attacks continued, while the AFSC did what it appro- 
priately could do publicly to defend Hoover against them, 
pointing out that the Committee had undertaken to co-ordinate 
its Russian efforts with those of the ARA and that the Quaker 
field units had been guaranteed the freedom to carry through in 
keeping with basic Friends’ premises. “Hoover has done far 
more to support our work in the Russian field than any original 
plan contemplated.” 

The harm generated by the confusion of claims and counter- 
claims on the state of the ports, the motivations of the ARA, and 
the seriousness of the famine was, and is, beyond calculation. 
Nevertheless, its own field estimates of people’s condition and 
the drought of 1922 convinced the AFSC in late summer of that 
year that it must not, as many non-Quaker relief officials urged, 
close down its projects in Russia but rather must find and rush 
great stocks of food before the coming winter. 

Whether the Soviet Government was justified in exporting at 
least some quantities of grain during this period in return for 
foreign credits not otherwise to be had, so as to purchase farm 
machinery and locomotives and rolling stock for hauling grain 
into famine districts, remains a subject of debate. 

Extending into these developments and further confusing 
them were the ramifications of one event which had taken place 
some months before, in the summer of 1921. Hoover, although 
he had no confidence in the Soviet leadership or in the possi- 
bility of doing relief work in Russia free from its interference, 
had declared at a conference of relief agencies called by him 
in Washington: “Russia faces unprecedented disaster, owing to 
her new economic system, but the problem for us is not the 
reformation of Russia’s economic or political systems, but the 
relief of terrible physical needs.” This statement, and his own 
great deeds (best characterized by statements of this kind) take 
on vivid interest when set next to common charges, some of 
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them well-grounded, that Hoover tried to use the ARA as a 
counter-revolutionary instrument in Russia and in Central 
Europe. There is evidence for thinking that Hoover at one time 
hoped to starve Bolshevism out of Russia and to feed it out of 
Germany, for instance. Clearly, Herbert Hoover is not to be 
summed up over a dish of pears. 

To resume: the conference, a meeting of the ARA’s European 
Relief Council attended by delegates of the American Red 
Cross, the Federal Council of Churches, Jewish and Roman 
Catholic agencies, and the AFSC, was asked to consider the 
problem of left-wing organizations allying themselves with relief 
agencies for their own distinctive purposes. Rufus Jones assured 
Hoover that the AFSC was concerned solely with human service 
and with getting as much of it done as possible. For the AFSC 
the situation was doubly delicate, as the Committee was finding 
itself increasingly criticized for its affiliation with the ARA on 
account of that agency’s alleged political use of food. But the 
ARA, said Hoover, was determined to have full control of its 
Russian program, while the Soviet Government seemed no less 
determined to keep close watch and ward over ARA-sponsored 
activities for fear of counter-revolutionary conspiracy. (Though 
well aware of this hazard, the Soviet Government scarcely knew 
which way to turn; it was determined to block counter-revolution 
at every point and in whatever guise, but it knew that unless 
great quantities of food could be secured through foreign 
agencies, the Revolution was apt to break down because of 
despair resulting from general starvation. ) 

Hoover based his proposals on the substance of an agree- 
ment just concluded between the Soviet Government and the 
ARA at Riga. The Riga agreement provided: guarantees of 
almost complete autonomy to the ARA in all phases of its own 
relief activity in Russia; all costs of ARA work within Russia 
and all possible facilities to the work to be borne and provided 
by the Government; ARA food to go to children and infirm 
adults on the basis of relative need without discrimination; the 
ARA to carry on no political or commercial activities in Russia; 
and the ARA to begin no relief activity of its own in Russia 
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until all Americans currently detained there had been released 
and, if they wished then to leave, helped in their departures. 

Hoover now defined and secured the Washington Confer- 
ence’s acceptance (in the case of the AFSC teztative acceptance) 
of terms which were summarized as follows in a cablegram to 
British Friends: “Co-operation Hoover means accept Riga 
Agreement working in assigned area according our methods 
and ideals but first must be known as American second under 
Hoover third deal with Soviets through Hoover director. These 
conditions final.” Corollary to these terms was permission for 
the American and British Quakers to work together under 
special consent from the ARA, and for the Quakers to co-operate 
with the ARA without becoming amalgamated into it. 

Hoover had wound up this meeting by saying, “I’m in this 
situation; we want money, but we don’t want to ask for it.” 

These terms were much like the arrangements which the 
AFSC had made with another quasi-governmental agency, the 
American Red Cross, for work in France. Their final effects 
could not be foreseen: both the AFSC and the ARA hoped they 
might be good. At all events, the Friends decided to proceed on 
this basis and to leave future difficulties to future settlement. 
The AFSC had great need of a share in the ARA’s vastly 
superior resources. 

Friends were allotted the Minsk and Buzuluk areas, where 
they were already working, for their continuing attention. Some 
Friends thought that collaboration with the ARA represented a 
forward step and that Friends ought to be more grateful than 
apprehensive; others felt that if Friends were not to lose 
autonomy and free scope, great caution must be observed. The 
question of the AFSC’s continued collaboration with British 
Friends in Russia shortly hereafter came into sharp focus again. 

A subsequent series of difficulties relating to permissions, 
provisioning, and authority for the supervision of personnel 
led the AFSC in the summer of 1922 to repeat that its under- 
standing of last summer’s Washington arrangements had been 
that Quaker personnel in their assigned areas in Russia were 
to be ultimately responsible to the ARA, but immediately 
responsible to the AFSC. If the ARA were now unwilling to 
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vouch for them to the Russian Government and the American 
State Department, as was now required, and unwilling to bear 
sustaining responsibilities to the limit defined in the Washington 
Agreement, then perhaps the time had come to terminate the 
AFSC’s affiliation. 

In September, the AFSC went so far as to broach the question 
of formal separation with the ARA representatives in Moscow. 
In a cablegram sent to Philadelphia, the AFSC’s Moscow office 
inquired: “Shall we sign [independent] Anglo - American 
[Quaker] agreement with the Soviet? We are agreeable if you 
can supply us direct America. What are the financial support 
prospects America?” A following letter stated that any new 
agreement ought to include stipulations allowing the Quakers 
to do work of reconstruction, as well as relief. 

“We do not consider ourselves,” this letter continued, “‘an 
integral working part of the ARA organization and do not carry 
on our relief work in conformity with their plan and program 
or under the supervision of the ARA as stipulated in the AFSC- 
ARA Agreement made in Washington, D.C., August 24, 1921.” 
Although the writer concludes by saying that when he had told 
Colonel Haskell of the ARA that the AFSC was about to break 
off entirely, Haskell had smiled and replied, “Well, the old hen 
cannot mother her chicks forever,” this situation was in need of 
this instant rectification by the home committee. Yet apparently 
little was done, either from Philadelphia or Moscow, partly 
perhaps because of reports that the ARA was having trouble 
with the Russian Government over fulfillment of the Riga Agree- 
ment, or because of feelings (mostly ill-grounded) that the 
crest of the famine was past. Nevertheless, the Service Com- 
mittee’s response to this situation would seem to have been 
questionable, at best. The AFSC and the ARA now began to 
negotiate separately with the Russian Government: the ARA, 
for fulfillment of the Agreement made at Riga; the AFSC, with 
the advantage of the Government’s larger confidence, for more 
autonomy. 


(To be concluded) 
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Notes and Documents 





Sir Philip Sidney and the Inward Light 
By Epwarp D. SnypDER* 


VERY time I read Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie, 
written early in the 1580's, I am struck by his casual use 
of the phrase the inward light, a phrase which is now 

generally accepted as relating to the Society of Friends. The 
fact that Sidney wrote these three words several decades before 
the birth of George Fox bears looking into, since it raises the 
general question: When, where, and how often was the inward 
light specifically mentioned in early English literature? 

If an article on this subject has been printed, I should like 
to have it called to my attention; and if not, I suggest that 
here is material for a fruitful investigation by some one whose 
research interests lie in the sixteenth century and earlier. 
Mine do not, but I have followed the subject along for the 
first mile. For one thing, I have inquired of several well- 
informed Friends, who were surprised to hear of this early 
use of the phrase and knew of nothing similar in English, 
although Rufus Jones, on page 53 of his Spiritual Reformers in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, has noted Sebastian 
Franck’s early use of the German equivalent, das innere Licht. 
Further, I have found that the seven editions of Sidney’s treatise 
in the Haverford College Library all pass over in silence his 
use of the phrase, a striking fact since several of these editions 
are heavily annotated. I have likewise looked up the phrase, 
and its equivalent the inner light, in many dictionaries and 
encyclopedias of religion, but without finding anything per- 
tinent. Finally I have glanced without success into the early 
issues of the magazine where one might expect to find such 
information, the periodical entitled The Inward Light. 

Here is the crucial passage precisely as it appears on 
pp. 39-40 of the Arber Reprint of Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie 
(Birmingham, 1868) except that the italics in the middle of 
the paragraph are mine:— 


* Professor of English, Haverford College. 
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The Philosopher sheweth you the way, hee informeth you of the 
particularities, as well as of the tediousness of the way, as of the pleas- 
ant lodging you shall haue when your iourney is ended, as of the many 
byturnings that may diuert you from your way. But this is to no man 
but to him that will read him, and read him with attentiue studious 
painfulnes. Which constant desire, whosoeuer hath in him, hath already 
past halfe the hardnes of the way, and therefore is beholding to the 
Philosopher but for the other halfe. Nay truely, learned men have 
learnedly thought, that where reason hath so much ouer-mastered 
passion, as that the minde hath a free desire to doe well, the inward 
light each minde hath in it selfe, is as good as a Philosophers booke; 
seeing in nature we know it is wel, to doe well, and what is well, and 
what is euill, although not in the words of Arte, which Philosophers 
bestowe vpon us. For out of naturall conceit, the Philosophers drew it, 
but to be moued to doe that which we know, or to be mooued with 
desire to knowe, Hoc opus: Hic labor est. 


The arresting thing about Sidney’s use of the phrase is 
his combination of confidence and casualness; he writes as if 
the inward light was a phrase easily understood, almost to be 
taken for granted. And since Sidney mentioned it in this one 
noted connection, it may well be that he and others used it 


frequently. 

Since the facts about the dates and titles of Sidney’s essay 
are rather elusive, they may be summarized for convenience: 
the work was written early in the 1580’s in reply to Stephen 
Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse (published in 1579), and it circulated 
only in MS. until after Sidney’s death in 1586. It was first 
published in two independent editions, under two titles, in the 
year 1595, when Ponsonby brought out one edition under the 
title The Defense of Poesie, and Olney another entitled An 
Apologie for Poetrie. Although the texts of these two editions 
show trifling variants, they are identical in their use of the 
crucial phrase the inward light. A special inconvenience in 
the text published by Ponsonby is the lack of any division into 
paragraphs; hence my preference for that of Olney. 

If, after further and more careful search, it appears that 
Sidney’s early use of the phrase is unique, that fact would be 
of some importance. On the other hand, if several such early 
occurrences are discovered, then the question must follow: In 
what sense were the words the inward light used? Were they 
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merely a synonym for conscience? Or were they used with 
some foreshadowing of the very special sense in which Friends 
have come to employ them? The distinction is, of course, vital. 

As has been indicated, I have done the first mile of research; 
now let a better qualified person do the second. 





Tocqueville and Beaumont in Philadelphia: 
Their Interest in the Society of Friends 


By ArtTuur W. SILvER* 


N HIS scholarly study of Alexis de Tocqueville and Gustave 

de Beaumont in America’ George Wilson Pierson raises the 

question whether the two young men secured any letters of 
introduction from Lafayette, the Hero of Two Worlds and the 
cousin of Beaumont. These two men were totally unsympathetic 
with Lafayette politically after his part in the July Revolution 
of 1830, but realized the value of letters from him on any visit 
to America. They had therefore “pocketed their pride” and 
solicited letters which Lafayette apparently forgot to leave for 
young Beaumont to pick up.” But eventually the Hero remem- 
bered and gave them at least one letter. It was addressed to 
Samuel R. Wood, the Warden of Eastern Penitentiary.* This 
letter was found in a scrapbook collected by Wood’s niece, 
Mary Richardson.* It is dated March 28, 1831, only five 


* Arthur W. Silver is a member of the Department of History, 
Temple University. 

1 Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938). 

*See Pierson, p. 36. A frantic letter by someone in Lafayette’s 
household to James Fenimore Cooper, then in Paris, on behalf of letters 
for the young men is the only intervention cited. 

3 Samuel R. Wood (1791-1858), a Friend, was long a member of 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 
He was also a member of the board of commissioners which built 
Eastern Penitentiary, and was selected by the Prison Society to lobby 
with the legislature in 1828-29 to secure the final adoption of the 
“Pennsylvania system.” He was Warden from 1829 to 1840. (Data 
from family papers; Harry Elmer Barnes The Evolution of Penology 
in Pennsylvania (Indianapolis, 1927] p. 159; N. K. Teeters, They Were 
in Prison (Philadelphia, 1937]. My wife, Marion Rhoads Silver, has 
his portrait with a picture of Eastern Penitentiary in the background. 
* It is in the possession of her great-niece, my wife. 
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days before the two young men were to sail on the Havre. How 
well acquainted Lafayette and Wood were is unknown. The 
letter seems, however, to be little more than a mere formal 
introduction. It was folded, but without the usual outer 
address, on a single sheet of paper and reads as follows: 

Paris, March 28, 1831. 
My dear Sir: 

Permit me to introduce to you MM. de TocqueVille and Beaumont 
two french Gentlemen who Have offered to go over to the United States 
in quest of information relative to the penitentary Reforming System. 
Their plan Has Been adopted By Government Under whose auspices 
they undertake the philanthropic Voyage. to whom can I Better Recom- 
mend them than to you, my dear Sir, to your patronage, your lessons, 
your experience, your Benevolent High minded feelings? I am Happy 
in the opportunity to protest the affectionate [? ] regards of 

Your sincere friend 
Lafayette. 

There actually seems to have been some rivalry between 
two groups of philanthropists of Philadelphia, each trying 
to monopolize the attention of the two young French investi- 
gators. These two factions were the theorists and the practical 
men, but both groups were equally enthusiastic over the new 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

Which group succeeded is not clear. But Samuel R. Wood, 
one of the practical men, was so eager to make their acquaint- 
ance that he went to the French Consul a week before the 
arrival of the young Frenchmen and asked “to be notified 
the very instant of our arrival in this city,” according to a 
letter of Tocqueville to his sister.” In any case, they became 
well acquainted with him and seem to have not only consulted 
him about various matters within his professional purview, 
but also to have found in him an interesting source of informa- 
tion about the Society of Friends. It seems that Samuel Wood 
even arranged for his friend Daniel Smith® to take them to 
Arch Street Meeting before they left Philadelphia. Smith 
missed the appointment but they went unconducted and the 
following letter, written from Pittsburgh by Beaumont, contains 
an account of their reactions and asks for answers to questions 


5 Pierson, p. 458. 
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raised in their minds by what they had observed and by what 
Wood had told them earlier." 
Pittsburg November 24, 1831. 

My dear Mr. Wood, the day of our departure from Phila. the 20th 
inst. Mr. de Tocqueville and myself went at 9 o’clock a.m. to see Mr. 
Dan’! Smith agreeably to the direction which you Sir insinuated, I well 
saw at a house the name of Smith, together with another name (Haven 
Jarvis) but that house was shut, we have sounded the bell (or wrap’d) 
several times, no person answered. I regretted very much not to have 
met Mr. Smith you know I had different things to ask him perhaps he 
will have the goodness to answer when I| write him. I enclose a letter 
for him open, after you read, you may give it, if you judge it con- 
venient, I leave it entirely to you. I wrote to him in french. because 
I am so bad in english that I cannot make myself well understood. 
I am inclined to hope, you will be so kind to translate him the sense of 
my letter. not finding Mr. D. Smith at home, with whom we intended 
to go to the quacker church, Mr. de Tocqueville and myself went by 
ourselves to the church in arch street. we came there at 10 o'clock. 
we found a numerous assembly of men and women. the ceremony has 
much interest for me, but there are different points about which I stand 
in need to ask your explination [sic]. in order to understand what | 
saw — 

during more than half an hour, the whole number of the assembly 
remained silent. this silence was not interrupted, but by one quacker 
who rose from the bench where he sat, who spoke. won't you tell me, 
what is the object of the sunday meeting? I know it is a day consecrated 
to worship, but in what manner is the worship celebrated, is it only by 
this short speaking. it appeared to me, that the quaker [sic] do not 
speak, untill they feel inspired. I suppose thare must be assemblies 
where no inspiration is felt, will they go off all in silence? 

I heard 2 men and one woman speak, they rose, without asking 
permission to speak. is there none presiding in these assemblies. | 
know very well that the quackers dont pay ministers but | belief they 


® Daniel B. Smith (1792-1883) was a chemist and practical pharma- 
cist, a partner of William Hodgson in the wholesale drug business. One 
of the founders of the College of Pharmacy, he was for twenty-five 
years its president. He was one of three originators of the Apprentices 
Library of Philadelphia, and one of the incorporators of the “Old 
Philadelphia Savings Fund.” Later, he was prominent among the 
founders of Haverford College and, as a Head-master and teacher was 
to Haverford what Arnold was to Rugby—the great teacher who made 
the institution what it was. See A History of Haverford College (Phila- 
delphia, 1892), pp. 97, 157f. 

* This sets the date of their departure from Philadelphia as the 
20th, not the 22nd as reported in Pierson, pp. 538f. 
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have still such who do exercise the function of ministers gratis would 
you clear me up this point, and tell me 

Ist have the quackers any minister? 

2nd wherein do their functions consist? 
there are in the church in arch street in public view or outside many 
pews (gradins) some are for the men and others for the women, I have 
seen in those of the mans side, quackers who did appear to me other 
than the rest, and in those on the women side, such who do appear to 
have equally this distinction of advanced age, on the whole, what is the 
object of those (gradins)? are they the place for those who may be 
disposed to speak? those which I saw sitting appeared as superiours 
either as ancients, either as members of committees of discipline. have 
the goodness and give me on this point all the explication which you 
judge expedient—I propose on this subject some more questions [: ] 
all the world may speak, in these sunday assemblies, who are admitted 
to worship there [? | do they allow infants to speak? I presume not, but 
where is the limit? what is the age that gives the right? who determ- 
ines this age? 
what are commonly the subject of the discourses of those who speak in 
sunday meetings? do they chose a moral theme, in preference of a dog- 
matic one? or are the one and the other treated alternately? I saw the 
assembly once falling upon the knees, is this done every sunday? 
You told me that in the monthly, Quarterly and Yearly meetings, no 
resolution is taken unless unanimous, and on a dissedence the deliberat’n 
is postponed, but I suppose if one wants admission in the community. 
and there is against him one single vote, it is enough to prevent [. ] I also 
suppose if a member of the society thro an improper conduct, be it for 
going to the play be it for fighting a duel or another fault, in conse- 
quence of such improper conduct contrary to the well being of the 
society, may be on proposition expelled, is one favorable vote enough 
for such an individual to be retained? 
You told me, I belief [sic ], in a discipline assembly there is a perfect 
equality observed, and that each may speak with perfect liberty, I 
would wish to know whether women are also admitted to this disciplinary 
assemblies, and that they also have the right to speak? 
I hope my dear Mr. Wood you will pardon me for all this novel ques- 
tions: I make all my efforts to procure exact information relative to 
your Society, which is without contradiction the only protestant con- 
gregation which solemnly puts in practice high philosophical principles 
You have treated me with so much friendship that I have reason to 
expect this as a new evidence of your kind indulgence, in sending me 
the solutions of my querrys [sic ], could you add the declaratory forms 
which are used in your Society in case of marriage? all the declara- 
tions which I recollect to have seen invariably commenced with these 
words—I/n presence of God and this Assembly I, declare &&. 1 belief 
my dear Mr. Wood I have abused your Kindness, but I hope you will 
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pardon me in consideration of the me impelling motive. Mr. de 
Tocqueville & myself made a short visit to Pittsburg penitentiary, this 
visit had much interest for us, altho it is nothing to copy from that 
prison after one saw the Phil’a but it is curious to see in Phil’a that 
which created the penitentiary system most perfect to see at Pittsburg 
in the same State—that which is most old & outworn in prisons. 

we have been exceedingly well received on your letters, we tender you 
our acknowledgemnt [sic] and thanks for this. accept my dear Mr. 
Wood my expression of friendship and belief [sic] m wholly at your 
service and sincere attachment 

&& 


G. de Beaumont 





Quaker Research in Progress 


The following list of current or recent studies in Quaker 
history continues the series of such notices appearing from 
time to time in the BULLETIN. It is of course improbable that 
the list is complete, but it is interesting as showing where the 
present frontiers of Quaker research are. 

Information concerning other Quaker studies in progress 
but not published should be sent to Henry J. Cadbury, Chairman 
of the Committee on Historical Research, 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Carl W. Andrews, Jr., 1623 Brookhaven Road, Wynnewood, Penn- 
sylvania. James Logan. (Title and emphasis not definitely decided 
upon). Bucknell University: History, thesis for M.A. degree, 1952. 
Research in progress. 


Paul Wells Barrus, P.O. Box 606, Commerce, Texas. Emerson and 
Quakerism. (The relationship between Emerson’s philosophy and 
Quaker teaching. Was Emerson, as he once avowed, a Quaker?) 
University of lowa: English, thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1949. Completed. 

David W. Bolam, 2, Claverley Grove, Finchley, London, N. 3, 
England. “Unbroken Community.” (History of the Friends’ School, 
Saffron Walden, Essex, 1702-1952). To be privately printed, June, 
1952. 

A. Day Bradley, 66 Villard Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson 6, New 
York. John Churchman: Surveyor and Scientist. (Churchman as 
land surveyor, cartographer, writer on magnetic variation, recipient 
of scientific honors abroad; emphasis on his relationship to the Quaker 
community of Nottingham, Maryland, and the Society of Friends in 
general). Research commenced. 

Edwin B. Bronner, 536 Ryers Avenue, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Political Development, 1681-1701. (A study of the first 
twenty years—political, economic, religious). University of Penn- 
sylvania: History, thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1952. First draft completed. 

Robert M. Crane, Benton Hall, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Thomas Ellwood, Quaker Writer. (A study of Ellwood’s relationship 
with John Milton and an evaluation of Ellwood’s works). Miami 
University: English, thesis for M.A. degree, 1952. Completed. 

Susanna E. Hadley, c/o Board of Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
An Exploratory Analysis of the Process of a Specific Divergent Event: 
A Quaker Program of Group-Services for the Orientation of Refugees. 
(An analysis of these services from the frame of reference of selected 
concepts derived from human-relations studies). New York University: 
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Center for Human Relations Studies, thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1952. 
Writing in progress. 

William S. Hastings, Union Building, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Philadelphia, 1820-1837. (A study of the social structure of a part of 
the city and the changes therein over eighteen years). University of 
Pennsylvania: American Civilization, thesis for Ph.D. degree. Writing 
in progress. 

Paul Maynard James, “Inglewood,” Mottram Road, Stalybridge, 
Cheshire, England. Oliver Cromwell and the Quakers. (Their rela- 
tionship and spiritual affinity). University College of North Wales: 
History, thesis for B.A. degree, 1952. 

S. Eric Molin, 904 Berkeley Road, Wilmington, Delaware. George 
Fox as a Seventeenth-Century Religious Writer. (Fox’s relationship 
with the world and with God; the problem of starting a sect on a 
miracle). Columbia University: English, thesis for M.A. degree, 1951. 
Completed. 

Lawrence B. Moore, 206A Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Friends and Grant’s Peace Policy towards the Indians. (Analysis and 
evaluation in historical-sociological terms of Friends’ work among the 
Indians in Grant’s administration). Research nearly completed. 

Charles Edward Nelson, Kirkland A-31, Cambridge 38, Massachus- 
etts. The Hicksite Separation. (Probably limited to the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting area). Harvard College: American History, thesis for 
A.B. degree, 1952. Completed. 

Arthur O. Roberts, Grasmere, New Hampshire. The Concepts of 
Perfection in the History of the Quaker Movement. (The doctrine of 
holiness or Christian perfection as stated in the testimony and printed 
works of Friends from George Fox to the present). Nazarene Theological 
Seminary: Church History, thesis for B.D. degree, 1951. Completed. 

Edouard A. Stackpole, 37 North Liberty Street, Nantucket, Massa- 
chusetts. The New England Whaleman. (The whaleman as discoverer 
and explorer, based on log books). Research in progress. 

Winnifred G. Stebbings, 255 West 108 Street, New York 25, New 
York. Henry More and Enthusiasm. (More’s relationship to Quaker- 
ism; the Light Within of the Cambridge Platonists and the Inner Light 
of the Quakers). Columbia University: English, thesis for M.A. degree, 
1948. Completed. 

Jane Ballard Swan, 519 Walnut Lane, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
A Critical Bibliography of Secondary Sources on the Friends in the 
Revolutionary War. (An examination of the work done in the field with 
suggestions for future research). 

Carol Green Wilson, 3525 Clay Street, San Francisco 18, California. 
Herbert Hoover. (An attempt to portray in concise readable form Mr. 
Hoover's constructive service to his era). 

Harriett B. Woodward, Kickapoo Friends Center, McLoud, Okla- 
a Biography of Elizabeth Test and a history of Kickapoo Friends 
iIssion. 





Historical News 


Friends Historical Association 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of Friends Historical Associa- 

tion was held on Eleventh Month 26, 1951 at the Philadel- 

phia College of Pharmacy and Science, 43rd Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. President Comfort reviewed 
the year’s activities, then introduced Dr. George Rosengarten 
who briefly welcomed the Association to the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, and who in turn presented Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, President of the College. Dr. Griffith spoke of the part 
Friends had played in the establishment of the College, now a 
hundred and thirty years old. President Comfort then intro- 
duced Samuel Price Wetherill, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the College, who addressed the Association on ““The 
Free Quakers.” 

* * * 

In his annual report President Comfort mentioned two forth- 
coming books, largely subsidized through the Association. Isabel 
Grubb’s edition of My Irish Journal by William Penn is to be 
published this Spring by Longmans, Green, and Company at 
$3.00. Members of the Association may obtain copies from the 
Friends Book Store, 302 Arch Street, Philadelphia, at a reduced 
price of $2.40 by simply identifying themselves as members 
when they order. The second book mentioned by President 
Comfort was Lucretia Mott’s 1840 diary, a joint publication 
with the Friends’ Historical Society in England. See the an- 
nouncement on the outside back cover. 


* * * 


The Editor regrets an error which appeared in the notes 
contributed by various hands to Hannah Clothier Hull’s article 
on Percy Bigland’s “Quaker Wedding” in the last issue of the 
BULLETIN (p. 102). The grandson of Bevan Braithwaite, identi- 
fied by the figure 7 in the “key” to the painting is George Gillett 
Whitney. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


For the year Eleventh Month 16, 1950 to Eleventh Month 15, 1951 
RECEIPTS 
Dues Received: 


Current 
Arrears 


Gifts: 

Regular 

For Wm. Penn’s Irish 

Journal 
For Lucretia Mott’s Diary 510.00 
——_— 799.50 
—— 3126.17 

Cash on hand Eleventh Month 15, 1950 2176.42 
Total Receipts $5302.59 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual Meeting, 1950 

Annual Meeting, 1951 

Spring Meeting, 1951 

Bulletins 

Editor’s Fee for Bulletin 

Miscellaneous 

Publication Fund—Editor’s Fee for Index 


Cash on deposit with Girard Trust- 

Corn Exchange Bank 
Appropriated as follows: 

For Publication Fund 

Special Publication Fund 

Wm. Penn’s Irish Journal 

Lucretia Mott’s Diary 

Current expenses 


$3437.24 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wituiam Mintzer WILLs, Treasurer 
Examined and found correct: 
Epwarp R. Moon 
Epwarp WooLMAN 





Book Reviews 


Toward Undiscovered Ends: Friends and Russia for 300 Years. By 
Anna Brinton. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill Pamphlet No. 62. 
1951. 48 pages. 35 cents. 

NNA Brinton’s new pamphlet deserves a warm welcome not only 

because it is the only historical survey known to this reviewer of 

Quaker contacts with Russia, but also because it will provide the en- 

couragement of perspective for the numerous Quakers today who are 

dedicating themselves to wearing holes through both sides of Iron 

Curtains. 

After an introductory discussion of the essentially religious nature 
of Quaker concerns about Russia, the pamphlet gives an account of 
Friends’ relations with Peter the Great in the seventeenth century and 
Alexander I in the nineteenth, during their visits to England. Among 
the most interesting sections of the pamphlet are those dealing with 
the Quaker agriculturalist Daniel Wheeler and his life in Russia during 
the reigns of Alexander I and Nicholas I, and those dealing with the 
visits of Stephen Grellet and William Allen to Russia in 1818-1819 and 
of Thomas Shillitoe in 1824. 

The unsuccessful efforts of British Friends to avert the Crimean 
War and their astonishingly successful efforts afterwards to persuade 
the Great Powers to insert a binding arbitration clause in the Treaty 
of Paris should be of particular interest to Friends who are following 
the present-day work of the international Quaker delegation among the 
members of the United Nations. 

Other sections of the pamphlet deal with Quaker contacts with the 
pacifist sects in Russia, particularly the Mennonites and the Dukhobors; 
with Friends’ relief work in Russia in 1856 and 1891] as well as after 
the First World War; with recent Quaker publications about the tension 
between Russia and the West; and finally with the visit of the British 
Quaker delegation to Russia in June, 1951. 

The very achievements of this pioneering study serve to call atten- 
tion to certain areas of Quaker history that are still in great need of 
further research. Anna Brinton’s pamphlet indicates that practically 
nothing is known about Quaker influences in Russia from the death of 
Peter the Great (1725) to the end of the eighteenth century; and yet 
from Russian sources we know that the Orthodox Church in 1744 
condemned twenty-two Russian nuns to exile in Siberia as “followers 
of the Quaker heresy,” and that two survivors were still living there as 
late as 1784. 

Even more important is the need to study Quaker influences in 
Russia as they appeared to the Russians themselves, particularly during 
the reign of Alexander I. Quaker mysticism has generally been the 
fountainhead of energy and guidance for Quaker social concerns, but 
Tsar Alexander’s period of greatest interest in Quakerism and mysticism 
coincides with his turn to social and political reaction. Why? 
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Further light on that shadowy but crucial borderline between 
genuine mystical insights and psychological aberrations should come 
from research by Friends into the extraordinary career of Baroness 
Juliana Kriidener, a German from Russia’s Baltic provinces, who was 
converted by a Moravian shoemaker, exercised tremendous influence 
over Alexander I in 1815 (claiming credit for giving him the idea of 
the Holy Alliance), and spent years preaching something close to the 
Inner Light and getting into hot water all over Europe for her social 
concerns. Equally deserving of study but even less well-known in the 
West is the controversial Polish mystic Andrezej Towianski, whose 
doctrines, weird as they may appear to sober-sided Quakers, gained 
followers in various countries of Europe and for several years held in 
their sway the two greatest poets of Poland, Mickiewicz and Slowacki. 
The Kriideners and Towianskis of Eastern Europe, as well as Alexander 
I himself and his pious, reactionary Minister of Education Prince 
Galitsyn (who also liked Quakers), may help us to understand why it 
has so rarely occurred to liberal Russians that religious mysticism 
might be associated with political and social progress. 

Pennsylvania State College WiLiiaM B. EpcerToN 


A Friendly Mission: John Candler’s Letters from America 1853-1854 
Edited by Gayle Thornborough. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical 
Society. 1951. 134 pages. $1.00. 


[’ THE fall of 1853 a delegation of four Friends (John Candler, 

William Holmes, Josiah Forster, and William Forster) from London 
Yearly Meeting journeyed to the United States to present an antislavery 
address to American governmental officials. They traveled through 
twenty-six states, presenting their concern to twenty-three governors 
and President Franklin Pierce. The Indiana Historical Society has now 
made available in printed form the letters which one of the delegates, 
John Candler, wrote to his wife. 

Although the visiting group came from another country they met 
with little opposition. Governor L. J. Farwell of Wisconsin “entered 
heartily” into the group’s views. President Pierce offered “no justifica- 
tion for” slavery and Governor John L. Manning of South Carolina 
conversed with the Friends “in the seeming spirit of a Christian man.” 
Only Missouri’s governor caused the group trouble by publishing a 
newspaper attack. That the various governors acted “like gentlemen” 
impressed the British Friends but did not mislead them. Of Illinois’ 
Governor J. A. Matteson, John Candler wrote, “like most other men in 
authority in this country, he seems willing to bow to expediency.” 

John Candler told much about American travel conditions and 
social institutions in his letters. Twice the English group waited over 
five hours for trains and Candler complained about the “miserably 
imperfect” condition of American railroads. Drivers of overcrowded 
stagecoaches were, according to Candler, “independent and rude” and 
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once the four Friends refused to take the scheduled coach because the 
driver was “completely drunk.” Prejudice against Negroes was “deep” 
and “general.” John Candler recognized that some slaves were well-fed 
and clothed and not overworked. However, “cheerful and happy” bonds- 
men did not prevent his looking “beneath the surface,” and seeing “how 
evil and bitter a thing it is to be in bondage.” 

The letters also reveal something of John Candler’s character. 
Although he lacked race prejudice, Candler displayed class pride when 
he lamented that he was “compelled sometimes to remain at spots 
where we are surrounded by low-lived, tobacco chewing, idle trash of 
white men.” He found more “refinement” in the “cities and among 
merchants and professional men” than in the towns, where some inhabi- 
tants exhibited a “coarseness which is really repulsive.” If John Candler 
felt the sting of Louisiana’s Governor Paul O. Hebert who indignantly 
denounced “‘what he termed the greater slavery of the poor in England,” 
he failed to confess it to his wife. 

Despite his shortcomings, there is something of the heroic in 
Candler’s odyssey. He was sixty-six years old and the trials of travel 
and separation from his beloved wife bore heavy on him. In Friends- 
ville, Tennessee, one of the delegation, seventy-year-old William Forster, 
died after a prolonged illness. Candler’s description of the Friends’ 
Meeting for worship following the burial is simple but moving. In a 
moment of loneliness shortly before Forster’s death, John Candler wrote 
his “Beloved Maria”: “The time of our separation seems to be very 
long . . . but afflictions are sent for a wise end, and | cultivate resigna- 
tion.” 

The volume is a valuable source and the Indiana Historical Society 
is to be commended for publishing it. An admirably low price com- 
pensates for the relatively unattractive format. 


University of Wisconsin Larry GaRA 


Embattled Maiden: The Life of Anna Dickinson. By Giraud Chester. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1951. 307 pages. $4.00. 


NNA Elizabeth Dickinson, a Philadelphia Quaker, was one of the 

nineteenth century’s notable women—with a difference. Beginning 
a public-speaking career in the causes of Antislavery and Woman’s 
Rights, Anna Dickinson was almost immediately acclaimed as an elo- 
quent orator; and although she retained her faith in abolition and in 
the effort to achieve a status of equality for women, she saw scant reason 
for renouncing the opportunity that soon came to her to make a 
financial success of public speaking. 

She was not the sole woman of her day to advocate social reform. 
On the antislavery platform, in the battle for justice for women, Anna 
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Dickinson followed such pioneers as Angelina and Sarah Grimke, 
Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. 
Anthony. But Miss Dickinson was unique in that she molded a virtue 
into a successful profession; then, as the years passed, the original 
impetus of her oratory seemed almost lost in the formal regulations of 
speakers’ bureaus and in the demands and contracts of politicians. 
She remained on the side of the angels; but first and last she was the 
professional speaker. A beautiful woman of gentle mien and address, 
she commanded impassioned heights of colorful appeals; she could on 
occasion ridicule or silence hecklers; and she knew how to drive a 
financial bargain with speakers, agents, and politicians. At the height 
of her fame, she made over twenty thousand dollars a year. This money 
she used unselfishly for others; because her mother, her older sister, 
and one brother claimed, seemingly as a right, support from the 
prosperous though younger member of the family. 

Such renown as a public speaker did this young woman reach that 
before she was twenty years of age she was invited to address the House 
of Representatives on certain issues of the Civil War. At one time 
credit for the success of the Republican election in New Hampshire 
was attributed to the campaign speeches of Anna Dickinson, and under 
similar circumstances a victory for the Republicans was chalked up in 
Connecticut. 

In the zenith of her career she traveled from one section of the 
country to another, speaking to crowded houses. Of her experiences 
she wrote countless letters to her dependent family back in Philadel- 
phia, while she preserved a mass of newspaper clippings gathered from 
comments evoked by her appearances. As speakers’ forums waned in 
popularity, Anna Dickinson sank gradually into oblivion, and she lived 
out her length of days in obscurity. 

To the huge collection of Anna Dickinson’s papers, fortunately 
preserved in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, Mr. 
Giraud Chester has turned for much of his source material for this 
biography. Excerpts from contemporary newspapers have also been 
used. A lively picture of this “Queen of the Lyceum” the author has 
drawn. But every reader of Mr. Chester’s engaging biography will not 
share the author’s evident willingness to accept the appellation “Joan 
of Arc” which was bestowed on Anna Dickinson by many of her con- 
temporaries. One finds no trace of insincerity in Anna Dickinson’s de- 
fending the causes that brought her before the public; one can believe 
that at heart she remained faithful to her early loyalties; but to her 
public speaking was a livelihood, the forum was her career. Hers was 
none of the selfless fervor that inspired the Maid of Orleans. 


Washington, D.C. OTELIA CROMWELL 
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The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 1874-1920: Years of Adventure. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. xi, 496 pages. $4.00. 


ERBERT HOOVER’S memoir of his unique, eventful life divides 

into five periods: youth, engineering, war relief and reconstruc- 
tion, political, and advisory. Originally written for his sons, the obser- 
vations were jotted down (in later leisure rectified) while waiting for 
trains, boats, and officials, and in the hazards of high political activity. 
Volume one of the projected pair opens with an evocative photograph 
of the author, and covers the first three stages from Hoover’s birth in 
West Branch, Iowa in 1874 to the signing of the Versailles Treaty, 
the development and net substance of which he so actively contested, 
and his appointment to President Harding’s cabinet. 

“I prefer to think of Iowa,” he says, “as I saw it through the eyes 
of a ten-year old boy—eyes filled with the wonders of Iowa’s streams 
and woods, of the mystery of growing crops . . . days filled with 
adventure and great undertakings, with participation in good and 
comforting things . . . days of stern but kindly discipline” (p. 1). 
This paragraph indicates the basis of all of Hoover’s later positive 
achievement. His contribution to the general welfare, which will endure 
in spite of the criticism which was to be expected in the case of so 
prominent a figure, took impetus from a firmly-fixed capacity for the 
direct appraisal of his own and others’ situations, for rapid, concentrated 
work, and for appreciation of the values and requirements of healthy 
social growth. From the outset, we are conscious of powers in Herbert 
Hoover which were self-generated and self-directed, of vigor which 
breaks through—in descriptions of good days and of bad, of rural 
sports and work in Iowa, of early mineral finds in the ballast of the 
local Burlington track, of Quaker training, in his shift to Oregon 
relatives after the death of his young widowed mother, and his in- 
genious, energetic moves toward self-support and vocational prepara- 
tion. Perhaps it is also fair to say that wherein Hoover has failed, his 
failures may in part be traceable to long-established limitation of view. 

College work with the first class at Stanford University and related 
vacation jobs in rough outdoor surroundings fixed the root of what 
became the two chief branches of Hoover’s career—mineral and human 
dealings. Hard common labor in mining jobs with some privation, a 
fortunate friendship, and his own native talents secured for him at 
twenty-three his first big chance, a position with British international 
miners, as managing engineer of an Australian gold field. 

At twenty-five, as general manager of a big pioneer mining venture 
in China (and at twenty-seven, a partner in his firm), Hoover advanced 
to that phase of his profession which called for difficult independent 
decisions and large technical, financial, administrative, and political 
address. These faculties met and passed hard early tests during the 
Boxer Rebellion, the subsequent exploitations and expropriations 
(which Hoover resisted) by the Powers, the efforts to make the mines in 
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China profitable. This was followed by seven years of continuous travel 
over the globe with his wife, Lou Henry, and two children, as general 
production engineer and manager for his firm. There was also some 
care-free fun, probably not enough for a more average human being. 

“International free-lance engineering,” including a dozen heavy 
responsibilities, engaged the years 1908-1914. Then ended the mining 
phase of Herbert Hoover’s adventure, the real prospect of his gaining 
“the largest engineering fees ever known to man,” (p. 108n.), “the 
Golden Age of American engineers in foreign countries” (p. 116), and 
what Hoover calls “the happiest period of all humanity in the Western 
World in ten centuries . . . the twenty-five years before the First World 
War” (p. 135). 

“I saw that war in the raw,” says Hoover, “together with some of 
its political and international phases, probably more intimately than 
any other American” (p. vi). At forty, Hoover turned from private to 
public life, from personal gain in the current economic system to the 
relief and reconstruction of some of its physical and moral consequences, 
from minerals to people. This period, which began with his managing 
the return of some 120,000 Americans stranded in Europe by the war, 
had four phases: Belgian relief, 1914-1920; the United States Food 
Administration, 1917-1919; European relief and reconstruction, 1918- 
1920; participation in the Versailles Conference, 1919. 

Hoover entered this period unaware that he was moving into a 
larger and more significant adventure. In expediting extraneous 
Americans out of Europe, he himself was about to enter Europe as its 
greatest almoner, and eventually into American history as not the least, 
although perhaps the most misunderstood, in its strange presidential 
gallery. Yet no American, perhaps no living man, was then so well 
equipped by temperament, energy, capacity, and experience as was 
Herbert Hoover to do the waiting, unforeseen, urgent human task. 

The venture, first small, then big, became a giant of effective 
administration under a leader who saw the people of the western 
world, their needs and their resources, as a single whole, one who in- 
spired subordinates to enthusiasm equal to his own, a man who grasped 
the central fact of Europe’s civil situation—without sufficient food 
there could be no social order. 

Food as a reviving, stabilizing force went far towards bracing 
Europe for her second chance, which came with the Armistice. Neither 
Hoover nor other realists at Versailles, though they grimly strove to do 
so, could prevent or moderate the crippling and confusion which 
Allied politicians embodied in the Treaty (pp. 334-352). Hoover’s 
reasonable and intensely interesting account of his participation in the 
Conference (chaps. 49-53) adds to general knowledge of what the 
seniors did with the victory bought for them by the younger men—and 
to a better understanding of Hoover’s present views. 

In matters of fact and emphasis, this first volume of the Hoover 
memoir would seem to be reliable, although readers directly familiar 
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with this or that aspect of his life and work may feel that something has 
been lost to the aging captain’s memory and outlook. The book is 
written in simple, rapid prose which here and there—as in the last 
three tremendous paragraphs of Chapter 25—is also noble and direct. 


Blackburn College JoHN ForBES 


The Quaker Way. By Jane P. Rushmore. Philadelphia: The Repre- 
sentative Committee, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 1515 
Cherry Street. 1951. 47 pages. $1.00. 


GROUP of her friends has had the happy thought of gathering in 

a little volume some of the significant utterances of Jane P. Rush- 
more. Few persons have a better right, through age and experience, to 
speak of the faith and “testimonies” of Friends. For many years her 
voice has been heard in Race Street meetinghouse as she clearly and 
with forthrightness contributed her judgment to the business of the 
Society. Her writings have long been classic statements of the truth 
she holds. 

The author is a Liberal. She believes in limiting one’s belief to 
what the Light reveals. Some can believe more than others, and there 
is room in our creedless Society for a great variety of faith based on 
experience. There is more variety in Quaker faith than in Quaker 
practice, and some of Jane Rushmore’s statements will enable the reader 
to examine for himself just how much is essential. Though the BULLETIN 
does not usually deal specifically with religious questions, it may render 
a service in this case by quoting a few characteristic sentences: 

“Undoubtedly all people who profit by our method of worship do 
not attain spiritual satisfaction in the same way.” 

“We need to prepare ourselves for meeting and to go to it with 
minds abounding in content, so that if the Light breaks through and 
illuminates what is mentally stored, we may speak to the edification 
of others.” - 

“Many of us have little interest in the metaphysics and miraculous 
elements of the stories of the birth and physical resurrection of Jesus. 
We place our faith in the eternal Christ, which was in the beginning, 
is with us now, and which dwelt in its fullness in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” [The last sentence may be compared with William Penn: 
“Christ was before the law, under the law, with the prophets, but never 
so revealed as in that holy manhood.” Quakerism a New Name for 
Old Christianity, 1672. ] 

“Not the acceptance of tenets which we cannot understand, but 
living as Jesus taught men to live will make Christians of us.” 

“We make no demand upon our members to accept the doctrine 
of metaphysical divinity unless their own guiding Light leads them to a 
perception of its truth.” 

“This direct communion does away with the need of mediation 
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between God and Man and is the most essential factor of our Quaker 
faith.” 

Combined with a belief in the progressive apprehension of divine 
truth and in the call to cooperate with others in bringing mankind to 
the teachings of Jesus, these extracts give a faithful idea, I believe, of 
Jane Rushmore’s conception of modern Quakerism. Her position is 
far short of what evangelical individuals and whole bodies of Friends 
feel is essential. But it is certain that she speaks for many Friends in 
England and in the eastern Yearly Meetings of our country in calling 
for a teachable and liberal Quakerism. 


Haverford College Wituiam Wistar ComFrort 








Briefer Notices 
By Henry J. CADBURY 


Among the articles published at.the time of the Penn Tercentenary 
(see BuLLetin, 35 [1946], 41-45) the following was overlooked: 
“William Penn in Dublin” by Miss Eila Buckley in Dublin Historical 
Record, 6 (1943-44), 81-90. 


Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society Transactions, N.S., 44 [1944], 100-118, has an article on 
“Lowther of Marske (Cleveland) and Holker” by C. M. Lowther Bouch. 
This is the branch of the family known to Friends because William 
Penn’s sister Margaret married in 1667 Anthony Lowther who for a 
time was F.R.S. and also M.P. for Appleby. 

* * & 


An enthusiastic preview of “Friends’ Tercentenary” by Richmond P. 
Miller appears in the handsomely-illustrated Coming Events in Britain 
(September, 1951), pp. 22, 23, 44. 

” * * 

Carl R. Woodring’s work on the Quaker author couple William and 
Mary Howitt has been reflected in these pages in recent years and is 
expected to be published in full by the University of Kansas Press in 
1952. In connection with a fuller discussion there of their relation to 
William Wordsworth, he has written in the Philological Quarterly, 30 


(1951), 430-434, a note on “Peter Bell and ‘the Pious’: a New Letter.” 


Grand Alliance: a Chapter of Industrial History by Basil H. Tripp 
(London: Chantry Publications, Limited, 1951, 56 pages, 32 plates) 
is a historical and descriptive account of Allied Ironfounders, Limited, 
for whom it was written. This alliance, formed in 1929, includes some 
twenty-two firms in England, but in 1922 a smaller alliance was formed 
which provided the nucleus. In the latter the Coalbrookdale Company, 
Limited played a principal role. Hence much of the book recounts the 
development of that company and its achievements, especially from 
1699 to 1850. This company and its affiliates were long Quaker-owned 
and-directed. The author has drawn upon a forthcoming book of our 
Friend Dr. Arthur Raistrick on the Coalbrookdale Company. His earlier 
book, Quakers in Science and Industry (1950) is not mentioned, though 
it deals at length with the Darbys of Coalbrookdale and other Quaker 
families in allied trades. i “ - 


The Proceedings of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania are 
succeeded by the Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine, beginning with 
volume 16 (1948). That volume includes (pp. 23-30) an article on 
the Crispin Cemetery of Holmesburg, Pennsylvania, laid out by Thomas 
Holme, surveyor-general for William Penn, in which Holme himself 
was buried in 1694 and many of his descendants through his daughter, 
Hester, who married Silas Crispin. 
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George B. Scriven has contributed to Maryland Historical Magazine, 
46 (1951), 207-212, an account of “Silas Warner’s Journal,” viz., two 
paper-bound day books of a country store in Harford County in 1804, 
1805, and 1806. The accounts, kept still in British currency, show a 
great variety of information about economic life. Silas Warner and 
many of his customers were Quakers. So was William Warner, who 
wrote some pages of diary at the end of the second volume. But the 
Ef[lias] Hicks present at a later meeting (p. 211) must have been 
E[ dward ] Hicks. Elias died in 1830. 


+ - * 


Joerg Erb has written what de describes as a reader for an Evangelical 
calendar and also a Church history in biographical sketches, Die Wolke 
der Zeugen (Kassel, 1951, 540 pages). Among the persons listed by 
the day of their deaths are Jacob Boehme and George Fox. Short sketches 
are given for about a hundred of some 360 persons, including one for 
Elizabeth Fry (pp. 411-415). 

* * = 

Written too soon after the war to have access to any but German 
sources, Evakatrin Sieveking’s book, Die Quaeker und ihre Sozialpoli- 
tische Wirksamkeit, gives a very good account of the subject (Bad 
Pyrmont, 1948, 124 pages). In most chapters a single social concern 
is discussed in connection with a noteworthy Quaker exponent. A short 
chapter on Quaker influence on social work in Germany is perhaps the 
most original. 

* * * 

C. E. Hicks, writing in Reports and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, 89 (1947), on “Tavistock: The Changing Scene in the 
Last Two Centuries” gives a brief review of Quakerism in the town 
(pp. 169 f.). There was a meeting in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, but not in the second. From 1836 to 1877 Friends had a meet- 
inghouse on a site leased from the Duke of Bedford. 

o * * 

The Ph.D. thesis of Edward Earl Stibitz (University of Michigan, 
1951) has now been reproduced in microfilm. It is entitled The Treat- 
ment of Quakerism in American Historical and Literary Writings (Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms, 1951, 209 pages). It finds the reasons in 
successive periods of history for sympathy or lack of sympathy with 
Quakerism in the contemporary trends of intellectual and social history. 

* a e 


The issue of the Palimpsest for November, 1951 (Vol. 32, No. 11) 
is almost entirely devoted to Herbert Hoover in Iowa. Two of his 
addresses here printed are reminiscent of Quaker history and of his own 
boyhood experience in Iowa and Oregon. Mildred Thorne contributes 
the principal article, a biographical account of the ex-President. There 
are many pictures of him as boy and man and of his birthplace at West 
Branch, Iowa. 
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If “man bite dog” is news, so is the episode noted by Frederick B. 
Tolles in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 59 (1951), 
359-61. For it tells about “A Conscientious Parson: the Reverend 
William Davis and the Quakers.” In 1767 this minister of Westover 
Parish, Charles City County, Virginia, thought it unjust to collect 
tithes from people who got no benefit from Church. When by mistake 
of the sheriff some were collected from Friends, Davis wrote and 
apologized and ordered them returned. The letter of reply is also 
given, in which Friends call his action an example “not before to be 


met with in our records.” 
* 


Quaker Education in Theory and Practice, by Howard H. Brinton 
(Pendle Hill Pamphlet No. 9, revised 1949), though first published in 
1940, deserves mention again in its revised form, not merely because 
it is an acute and accurate summary of the past, but because it skilfully 
analyzes the task of Quaker education in the difficulties of the present. 

* * a 


The Ward Lecture, 1951, was given at Guilford College by Howard 
H. Brinton and has been printed under the title: The Function of a 
Quaker College. Without overlapping his earlier essays in this field, it 
gives a thoughtful analysis of the need for educating the feelings, and 
of some successes in Quaker educational methods. 
e & 


In the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 6 (1951), 353-357, Roy P. 
Basler writing of “Isaac Harvey or Samuel Haddam” gives reasons to 
doubt the story told of either of these persons as having visited Lincoln 
with his wife Phoebe before the Emancipation Proclamation, and of 
Lincoln’s having written a note about the visit. 


The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
December, 1951, is almost wholly devoted to “the Journal of the Rev- 
erend George Keith 1702-1714,” edited by the late Edgar Legare Penn- 
ington (Vol. 20, pp. 343-487). The contents are: Keith the Quaker and 
Keith the Anglican, by the editor; An Account of the State of the 
Church in North America (November, 1702) by Keith and others; A 
Journal of Travels from New-Hampshire to Caratuck, reprinted with 
notes by the editor; Appendices and Indices. If, as has been said, only 
he knows a religion who once espoused it and then renounced it, Keith 
should be our best revealer of Quakerism in North America at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The twenty-four answers to the 
question, “How Quakers and others support their meetings and schools” 
(pp. 368-370) could hardly be more comprehensive. Keith’s Journal 
was printed first in 1706 in London and reprinted in 1851 in New 
York. In the present edition the notes helpfully identify the several 
Anglicans and Quakers of whom he made mention. 
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William J. Hoffman in the Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine, 
17 (1949), 45-55, gives information about “Jan Willemsz Boekenoogen 
(Bockenogen) ca. 1632-1692,” his ancestors and descendants. He be- 
came a Quaker in Holland soon after 1657, and was one of the early 


settlers of Germantown. 
* - . 


“William Bradford’s Book Trade and John Bowne, Long Island 
Quaker, as his Book Agent, 1686-1691,” an essay by Gerald D. Mc- 
Donald in Essays Honoring Lawrence C. Wroth (Portland, Maine, 
1951), pp. 209-222, gives new light connecting two important Quakers 
of the Middle Colonies. It is based on Bowne’s account book (1649- 
1703) now in the New York Public Library. 


» * + 


Meredith B. Colket, Jr., contributes to the Pennsylvania Genealogical 
Magazine, 16 (1948), 104-107, an evaluation of “William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s Contribution to Quaker Genealogy.” 


Volumes II and III of the First Minute Book of the Gainsborough 
Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 1669-1719, edited by Harold 
W. Brace (Lincoln Record Society, Vol. 40 [1949]; Vol. 44 [1951 }) 
have now been published. Volume I was noticed in these pages (39 
[1950], 52). The minutes are typical of the changing concerns of most 
monthly meetings in the years here covered, 1689-1709, and 1709-1719. 
Much editorial labor has produced in Volume III a collection of material 
from various sources on Quakerism in the area before 1669 and a 
biographical index of persons mentioned in all three volumes. 


* * * 


To his earlier article noted in this BULLETIN (39 [1950], 124) 
Kenneth L. Carroll now adds a welcome supplement, “More about the 
Nicholites,” Maryland Historical Magazine, 46 (1951), 278-289. It is 
mainly based on the book of marriages, formerly overlooked, from which 
is transcribed not only the list of marriages between 1726 and 1800, 
but also the Nicholites’ twelve rules of discipline (1793). The likeness 
of their marriage procedure, of their worship, and of their testimony 
against war, oaths, and slaveowning, as well as their nickname “New 
Quakers” and their ultimate absorption in the Society of Friends all 
show their similarity. 

* * * 


A Journey with the Saints by Thomas S. Kepler (Cleveland: World 
Publishing Company, 1951, 150 pages) is a collection of newspaper 
appreciations of forty Christians arranged chronologically from Cyprian 
to Kagawa. Each sketch is limited to three or four pages and includes 
quotation of illustrative material. Only half of them date before John 
Woolman. Other Friends included are George Fox, Thomas Kelly, and 
Rufus M. Jones. No woman is included. 
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Mary O. Whitton contributes to the American Scholar, 20 (1951), 
175-184, an article, “At Home with Lucretia Mott,” in which she quotes 
passages from a collection of family letters written by Lucretia Mott 
between 1850 and 1872. They were written in her parsimonious way 
on scraps of paper and passed around in the family. They were as- 
sembled in California by the Garrison family, Lucretia Mott’s niece 
Ellen having married the second William Lloyd Garrison, and were 
recently presented to the Sophia Smith collection of the Smith College 


Library. 
* * a 


Science and Humanity in Philadelphia, 1775-1790, by Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr., is a Ph.D. thesis at the University of Pennsylvania in 1947, 
now published in microfilm (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1951, 
323 pages). Though not specifically Quaker, it shows how in this first 
Athens of America wealth and a certain cosmopolitanism combined with 
Quaker tolerance to prepare the ground in which the arts and sciences 
and humanitarianism flourished. 

From James Harvey Young’s continuing research (Cf. BULLETIN 31 
[1942], 48) on the life of Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, born a Quakeress 
in Philadelphia and later a lecturer, feminist, and actress, is derived 
an article on “Anna Dickinson, Mark Twain and Bret Harte” (Penn- 


sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 76 [1952], 39-46). Her 
different impressions of the two contemporary writers are described, 


based on her correspondence. 
* * ” 


First First Ladies 1789-1865, by Mary O. Whitton (New York: 
Hastings House, 1948) is called “a study of the wives of the early 
presidents.” Naturally, one of the sixteen chapters and portraits is of 
Dorothea Madison (pp. 54-70). It is a well-balanced and judicious 
presentation of the Quakeress who long graced the diplomatic society 
of America. 

” * - 

Edwin B. Bronner writes in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 75 (1951), 400-415, of “The Disgrace of John Kinsey, 
Quaker Politician, 1739-1750.” As effective Chief Justice as well as 
Clerk of the Yearly Meeting his reputation suffered a permanent eclipse 
when, shortly after his death, it was found that he owed the public funds 
thousands of pounds which his estate could not repay. As one of the 
trustees of the General Loan Office he had misappropriated its funds for 
his own use. 

* * * 

C. Marshall Taylor writing on “Whittier Set to Music” in Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, 88 (1952), 24-27, adds three previously- 
unnoticed instances of the “paradox that a poet who never sang a note 
should have so many of his poems set to music.” 
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A forgotten Philadelphia author is the subject of an article by 
William S. Hastings in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 76 (1952), 71-80, “Robert Waln, Jr.: Quaker Satirist and 
Historian.” Waln, who died at the age of thirty-one in 1825, had already 
published three books of satire, two books of poems, a comprehensive 
account of China, a life of Lafayette, and a short essay describing 


Friends Aslyum for the Insane at Frankford (Pennsylvania). 
.- -_ * 


Leslie R. Gray has edited in Ontario History, 42 (1950), 7-46, the 
full text of “Phoebe Roberts’ Diary of a Quaker Missionary Journey to 
Upper Canada.” She was one of four Friends who traveled in the fall 
and winter of 1821-22 from Richland (now Quakertown), Pennsylvania, 
and back, 2200 miles, visited hundreds of families, and held forty-five 
religious meetings. The original manuscript of this very detailed ac- 
count is in the Mercer Museum of the Bucks County Historical Society. 

* 7 * 

Lieselotte Hoffmann has written “eight evangelical life portraits” 
under the title Frauen auf Gottes Strassen (Basel: Reinhardt, 1951, 173 
pages, eight woodcut portraits). Elizabeth Fry, the angel of the prison- 
ers, appears (pp. 107-129) alongside of women of other times and 
climes, including Armenia, Burma, Madagascar, Hungary, and Italy. 

* * * 

The Puritan Heritage by George M. Stephenson (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1952, 282 pages), is the story of religion in America told as a 
crusade for religious freedom and as propaganda for sundry causes. 
The chapter on the Quakers in America (pp. 39-49) deals largely with 
John Woolman. Elsewhere Friends in England and in the antislavery 


movement receive attention. 
* * * 


| may mention here, though I have not seen it, an article in Norweg- 
ian on Friends’ views of education (Kvekarane sitt syn pa skule og 
oppseding) by Aksel Hongset in Kirke og Kultur, Oslo, 53 (1948), 
246-252. 

* * * 

Marion Fox, Quaker (London: Allen and Unwin, 1951, 188 pages) 
is mainly selections from her diary, letters, and writings, edited by her 
nephew Hubert Fox. Marion Fox (1861-1949) grew up at Wellington 
and never married. The central interest of the book is her work with 
Germans, as aliens in England during World War I and in Germany 
itself afterwards. 











Articles in Quaker Periodicals 


By Lyman W. RILEY 
Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 


The Canadian Friend 

A short article by Marion Nelson Hill tells of the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the building of Beaconsfield Friends Meet- 
ing House.—Oct., 1951, pp. 4-5. 

The Friend (London) 

An entertaining article on traveling a century ago by Archer Tongue 
(“Tickets and Time-tables”) gives a little information about Friends 
George Bradshaw (born 1801), originator of the Bradshaw railway 
guide, and Thomas Edmondson (1792-1851), who produced the first 
stamped railway ticket—Sept. 14, 1951, pp. 815-818. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester, England, was built as a house for students 
attending Owens College. The idea and the money came from Friends 
of Manchester Meeting. Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington and Professor 
Sir Robert Robinson are among the residents remembered by Falkner 
Hill in “Dalton Hall’s 75th Birthday.”—Sept. 28, 1951, pp. 853-854. 


In “Woolman and his Forerunners” Reginald Reynolds gives a 
penetrating interpretation of the role of Quaker reform, exemplified 
par excellence in the work of John Woolman.—Oct. 12, 1951, pp. 


883-885. 

A long obituary of Elizabeth M. Cadbury mentions her many 
activities in Friends concerns for over sixty years, including the Bourn- 
ville experiments in housing reform and the founding of Woodbrooke.— 
Dec. 14, 1951, pp. 1086-1088. 

The Friend (Philadelphia) 

Elwood Cronk retells the story of Thomas Lurting in “Principles 
Triumphant.”—Nov. 1, 1951, pp. 136-137. 

T. Edmund Harvey and Isabel Ross give the history and significance 
of Swarthmoor Hall, while appealing for funds to furnish it in authentic 
seventeenth-century fashion.—Nov. 29, 1951, pp. 169-170. (Most of 
this article appears also in Friends Intelligencer, Jan. 5, 1952, p. 7). 

A note by Richmond P. Miller sets straight the birthplace of William 
Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania, as London, not Bristol, birthplace of 
his father.—Dec. 13, 1951, pp. 184-185. 

A review of the story of the “Quaker Exiles in the American Revo- 
lution” is contributed by Elwood Cronk.—Jan. 10, 1952, pp. 213-215. 
Friends Intelligencer 

“English Quakerism over the Last Twenty-five Years” has been 
characterized, according to R. Duncan Fairn, by an increasing variety 
of service activities and, especially, a deepening of faith.—Sept. 29, 
1951, pp. 548-549. (Also in The Friends’ Quarterly, Oct., 1951, pp. 
196-200). 
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“Pastorius’ Description of the Indians” quotes from a small book 
published in 1700 in Germany by Francis Daniel Pastorius.—Oct. 6, 
1951, p. 564. 

“Francis Daniel Pastorius” by Otto Neuberger treats appreciatively 
of him as a pioneer and Friend.—Oct. 6, 1951, pp. 565-566. 

Betty Ann Hershberger in “The Political Pacifist at the Cross- 
roads” reviews the records of four Quaker members of the British 
Parliament—John Wilson, T. Edmund Harvey, Dr. Alfred Salter, and 
Philip J. Noel-Baker.—Oct. 13, 1951, pp. 576-577. 

Letter from the Past No. 118 quotes from Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s diary and notes set down during the time he was writing the 
Quaker drama John Endicott, the first of the New England Tragedies.— 
Oct. 27, 1951, p. 611. 


Letter from the Past No. 119 points out that a favorite doctrine of 
George Fox, that of the inner light, is explicitly denied in the Richmond 
Declaration of Faith of 1887.—Nov. 3, 1951, pp. 626-627. 

In his “Questions and Answers about Quakers Past and Present” 
Frederick B. Tolles describes a number of the less well-known Quaker 
journals that are worth reading.—Nov. 10, 1951, p. 639. 


Opal Thornburg contributes a delightful sketch of the life of a 
Quaker primitive artist of Indiana in “The Life and Art of Marcus 
Mote, 1817-1898.”—Nov. 17, 1951, pp. 651-652. 

Frederick B. Tolles discusses the reasons for choosing 1952 as the 
tercentenary of the organization of the Society of Friends and lists the 
first Books of Discipline written by the several Yearly Meetings: “Ques- 
tions and Answers about Quakers Past and Present.”—Dec. 22, 1951, 
p-. 734. 

Mabel L. Rees writes a note on William Penn’s enlightened land 
policy: “William Penn and the Land Tax.”—Dec. 29, 1951, p. 746. 


The Quaker attitude toward Christian holidays and Friends’ with- 
drawal from the government of colonial Pennsylvania are the subjects 
of Frederick B. Tolles’ “Questions and Answers about Quakers Past and 
Present.”—Jan. 5, 1952, pp. 5-6. 

Letter from the Past No. 121 tells of the facts, both proved and 
doubtful, concerning Betsy Ross, maker of the first American flag.—Jan. 
12, 1952, pp. 19-20. 

The restoration of “The Yearly Meeting House of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio,” erected in 1814, is described by Ellen Starr Brinton.—Jan. 12, 
1952. p. 21. 

The Friends’ Quarterly 

E. Vipont Brown, who knew many of the leading English Friends of 
the late nineteenth century, describes their influence on the Society of 
Friends in “The Renaissance of Quakerism.”—Oct., 1951, pp. 201-206. 
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The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 

After a lapse of some years, the publication of extracts from the 
A. R. Barclay Manuscripts, begun in 1930, is resumed. Eight letters 
from the collection at Friends House Library, dated from 1652 to 1682, 
are printed; the writers include Thomas Aldam, Francis Howgill, Chris- 
erie Atkinson, Bridget Marshall, and Joseph Coale.—43 (1951), 

3)-16. 

Henry J. Cadbury calls attention to some printed sources for the 
history of “Quakerism in Friedrichstadt” published early in the century. 
Some came originally from private manuscripts, others from govern- 
ment documents.—43 (1951), 17-21. 

A letter from John Bright to John Pease, dated 1851, is printed. It 
expresses John Bright’s strong wish that London Yearly Meeting make 
some necessary improvements in its polity on the basis of common sense 
and reason, not “sentiment.”—43 (1951), 23-28. 

In “Some Notes on Early Dictionary References to Quakers” Rus- 
sell S. Mortimer quotes definitions of Quakers from 1658 to 1763, a few 
of which go to some length in describing the tenets of the sect.— 
43 (1951), 29-34. 
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